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THk STANDARD advocates the abolition of 


“all taxes upon industry and the products of 


‘udustry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
land values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural oppurtunities embraced un- 
der the gencral term, Land. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold that to tax land values to thelr 
fuil amount will render it impossible for any 


‘man to exact from others a price for the 


privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right o! 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; and that 
as u result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 

The interesting reminiscences of Fred- 
erick Douglas in the Cosmopolitan, from 
which some extracts were given in last 
week's STANDARD, recall astory told me by 
Hecry C. Davis as we were coming over 
inthe Umbria. Mr. Davis is a Quaker, 
and a grandsonof Lucretia Mott, and of 
course ought to be, as he doubtless will 
be, by the next election, an out-and-out 
free trader. But haviog been born in 
Philadelphia, and having lived there until 
he removed to New York a few years ago, 
his Quakerism has got contaminated by 
protectionism. We had been telling me 
lots of interesting things all going to 
show how American mechanics could 
nore than hold their own with the rest of 
the world, and I had been quietly suggest- 
ing’ a contrast between the present, when 
every American who would go to Europe 
must sai! undera foreign tlag and American 
capital is building and American trade is 
supporting ships that in time of war will 
make the most effective cruisers for the 


British navy, and the times when we 


- were boys in Pliladelphia and American 


ships like the Trade Wind, the Messenger 
and the Frigate Bird discharged cargoes 
from beyond the capes at Queen street 
wharf, and Cope’s liners sailed for Liver- 
pool from Walnut street 
Davis knows too much of the ingenuity 
of American inventors and the ski:l of 
American mechanics to contend that we 
could not have held the same place on 
the ocean with steel steamers as we did 
with wooden ships, had ‘‘protection to 
American industry” not stifled our ship 
building, so he changed the subject with 
an anecdote suggested by the mention of 


wharf, Mr. 


the Copes. 


Robert Purvis, a well Known citizen of 
Philadelphia in the decades preceding 
the war, and still, J believe, living there 
atan advanced ave, was the son of a 
southerner who had married a Moorish 
Educated abroad, and inheriting 
from his father a considerable fortune, he 
wasaman of fine culture and pleasing 
manners. But though the darker blood 
showed only in ai slight tinge, it was 
enough in the Philadelphia of that time 
to make hima “nizger.” Desiring again 
to visit England, Mr. Purvis had engaged 
passage on one of the Copes' ships, But 
as soon as it became known thata ‘nig. 
gev” had engaged a cabin passage, the 
other passengers hegan to make trouble, 
and the Copes s nt for Mr, Purvis and re. 
quested him to alow them to buy back 
his ticket. This he at first refused, 
but when the Copes told him that they did 
aw Jarge southern trade and could not 
afford to excite antagonism on such a 
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matter, and that if he persisted they | 
would send the ship with himself as the 
only cabin passenger, he concluded to 
accede to their request. He then sent on 
and engaged passage ina vessel sailing 
from New York. As he did not go on 
board until the vessel was in the stream, 
he was received without objection, but 
was completely ostracised by the ima- 
jority of the other passengers during the 
voyage. Some of these passengers, how- 
ever, met him afterward in London, and 
finding that he was received in good ,so- 
ciety there, were ready enough to ac- 
knowledge his acquaintance. 

Coming home, Mr. Purvis took an 
ship at Southampton—for 
American ships were then more plenty in 
all the English ports than they are now 
in our own, and being better ships and 


American 


swiftersailers, trans-Atlautic tourists then 
no more dreamed of taking any other 
than an American ship than they now 
dream of taking one. Among the re- 
turning Americans with whom the cabin 
was filled were a number of southerners, 
including an ex-governor of South Caro- 
lina, with his family. None ofthem having 
any previous knowledge of Mr. Purvis, 
aad learning from the friends who had 
come to see him off and from his conver- 
sation thut he had mingled in good Eng- 
lish society, they never thought of ob- 
jecting to his dark ‘complexion, though 
the conversation several times turned on 
the infallible indications which at- 
tested negro blood. Mr. Purvis’s many 
accomplishments and pleasant manners 
made him a general favorite in the inti- 
mate relations which the long passages 
used to beget and in the amusements by 
which the time was beguiled. So much 
was this so that at “the captain's dinner,” 
given Just before reaching port, the ex- 
vevernor of &outh Carolina, after the 
regular toasts had been drunk, proposed 
ina pleasant speech the health of their 
most agreeable companion, Mr. Purvis. 
This, however, brought the climax. One 
of the colored waiters, who had known 
of Mv. Purvis in Philadelphia, but who 
had hitherto kept his own counsel, could 
not resist the temptation of whispering 
with a grin: 

“If they knowed who you was, Mass 
Purvis, they would no more drink vour 
health than mine.” 

“You can tell them as quickly as you 
please.” said) Purvis hastily; °f don't 
care.” 

It was well for him that the passage 
was nearly over, for the waiter did tell 
some of his comrades, and by the morrow 
it was known through the cabin that 
they had been associating with and even 
drinking the health of ‘a Philadelphia 
nigver.” From that moment he was com. 
pletely ostracised. 

Shortly after he got home, Mr. Purvis 
happened to be walking up Chestnut. 
streat when he noticed the ex-fovernor 
of South Carolina coming down, Lifting 
his hat he politely saluted him. The 
vovernor passed without a sign, Mr. 
Purvis walked on, but ne had hardly gone 
a hundred vards ere he heard the voice 


of the ex-governor at his elbow, "Eber 
your pardon, Mr. Purvis. You have 


taught mea lesson in politeness, You, 
sir, have acted more like a gentleman 
than I. Will vou permit me to apologize 
and to shake your hand?” 


This is the story that Henry C, Davis 
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told me, to get away from the sore subject 
of protection to American industry as il- 
lustrated by American shipping. Like 
wll such stories, it is interesting as show- 
ing the wide gulf that in one generation 
has been crossed. But the race question 
still lies a black cloud on our southern 
horizon, a cloud that at any time may 
deepen and spread, 


We are certainly making progress. 
The quick disaster that overtook Sheritt 
Flack’s divorce job, and his repudiation 
by Tammany, the prompt conviction and 
sentence of a rich embezzler by a New 
York court, and the vindication of the 
majesty of Mississippi law in the convic- 
tion of John L. Sullivan, are all gratify- 
ing indications. And besides this, we are 
at last to have something like civilized 
pavements in New York, the Board of Es- 
timate and Apportionment having decided 
to put down asphalt on the Boulevard and 
some of the streets in the upper part of 
the city, where rich people live and drive, 


But still the best part of a million is to 
be spent in repaving with the abom- 
inable stone blocks tne streets in’ the 
lower part of the city, under the de- 
Insion that 
heavy travel. 
is much heavier travel on asphalt paved 
streets in London than there is in any 
part of New York, for on the London 
pavements horses pull far hlieavier loads 
than they could move on the New York 


asphalt will not stand 


This is nonsense. There 


streets; and around the new city hall in 
Philadelphia, where comes the heaviest 
travel in that city, an-asphalt) pavement 
has been laid. And it is in the jower 


and more’ crowded parts of — the 
city that the constant roar from the 
stone pavement tells most wear- 


ingly on nerve and brain. 
are there more people to suffer, but their 


conditions ave such that their suffering is 


Not merely 


greater, The rich people who live on the 
tine streets in the upper part of the city 
hot months, or if 


obliged to remain can tind comparative 


move away in the 
quiet in the rear rooms of their com- 
modious houses, But the poorer districts 
are as crowded as ever when, to give air 
to their narrow tenements, every window 
must be left open cay and night. The 
right way to begin would be to pave 
the down town districts with asphalt first 
and the rich people’s streets later on, 
Nevertheless, it is gratifying to pet decent 
pavements for any part of an American 
city. The desire for them will grow, 
When we think of what our cities might 
be made were their revenues, instead of 
being supplied by exactions on individu- 
als, drawn from a source which an enlight- 
ened public opinion regarded as rightfully 
belonging to the citizens as a whole— 
when we think of how even country 
roads might be paved, watered and lined 
with trees, and the numberless ways in 
which facilities for education, for scien- 
tile diseovery and mechanical improve 
ment for transportation and commons, 
amusement, 
might be provided from such public funds, 
all fear that we might stop there, if we 
ever got to the point of defraying present 
public expenses by the single tax on 
land values, seems indeed idle. Uf we can 
once get other taxes abolished in favor of 
the single tax, or, indeed, any consider- 
able part of them, the rest will take care 
of itself. [tis only the start that is difti- 


cult, So surely does improvement beget 


nication and = for rational 
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the desire for further improvement that 
if that start is ounce made there is uo 
danger that any part of the public rev- 
enue that it is possible to collect will 
long be left in the hands of landholders, 
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The Ohio democratic machine seems to 
be working in favor of the nomination of 
Campbell is wu 
protection democrat, and it is sincerely to 
be hoped that if he is nominated the 
growing strenyth of free trade sentiment 
in Ohio will be made manifest in his de- 
feat. ‘lo be sure the vovernor of a state 
has nothing officially to do with the tariff 
question, aud the only choice, in case 
Campbell is nominated, will be between 


Campbell for governor, 


w democratic profestionist and a repub- 
lican protectionist. Rut not merely is it 
impossible to divorce state politics from 
the question of pro- 


tection involves a@ question of principle 


national polities; 


which goes much deeper than federal 
leyislution, And as between a demo- 
cratic protectionist and a republican pro- 
tectionist the choice of every Jeffersonian 
democrat—of every voter who wishes to 
tariff into clear 
and sharp issue in politics, onght to be 
unhesitautingly for the republican, The 
election of an avowed, aggressive, thor- 
ough-coing protectionist will tell to) this 
end; that of an issue-dodging democrat 
will retard it. In any good meaning of 
the term, in any meaning which involves 
aught of political principle, no pretee- 
tionist can be a democrat, and the best 
service that anyone who hopes for the 


bring the question 


revivification of the democratic party by 
Jetfersonian principle can render to that 
party is to vote for the: republican when- 
ever a protection democrat is nominated, 
It will at least be a lesson to the demo- 
cratic protectionists, the secret service 
corps of the monopoly army, that they 
must cet into the protectionist camp and 


The gubernatorial election next year in 
Pennsylvania may be a very important 
one, The corporation ring that runs that 
state works through both parties, as is 
the way of corporation rings everywhere, 
and its aim is always to put up a monop- 
oly democrat aus against a monopoly re- 
pubican. But in the fast gubernatorial 
campaign this control of the democratic 
convention failed, and by sheer force of 
the demand from the ranks, Chauncey F, 
there is no better 
representative of anti-nonopoly demo 


Black, than whom 


racy in the democratic party, was put at 
the head of the tieket. He made a 
splendid run, but was of course beaten, 
for he had against him net merely the 
full force of the republican tmuchine and 
all its allied interests, but the treacher- 
ous Opposition inside his own party of 
all the monopoly power, [fle is re-nom- 
wh human 
prabability be elected, for the: bitter dis- 


inated next year be wilh in 


satisfaetion of the Jaberings masses in 
Pennovivania and the growing distrast of 
protection in the ranks of bota parties 
would cally behind him in far greater 
This is, of course, 
however, the reason why he will not be 
nominated if the machine can prevent it. 


strength than before, 


The democratic societies, whose estab- 
lishment has been supyrested by the asso- 
ation of damocratic clubs of which 
Chauncey FF. Black is president, and 
which have for their object the discussion 
and propagation of Jeffersonian princi- 
ple,” seem to be quietly but steadily 
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spreading, In many places they have 
been joined, and in some places they have 
been started, by single tax men, This is 
an excellent idea, for nowhere can our 
work be done more advantageously than 
in these democratic societies, Where, in- 
deed, could we find more congenial soil 
in which to sow the seed of our ideas than 
where the name of Thomas Jetferson is 
revered and his teaching is acknowl- 
edged, even if it be but formally, We are, 
in truth, democrats of democrats in 
the true meaning of the word--republi- 
cans of republicans as the word was used 
in Jefferson's day, Outaim is not merely 
to assert equal political rights, but to 
assert those equal social and industrial 
Nights without whieh the equality of po- 
litical rights soon becomes bul a mockery 
and delusion—to carry to full etfeet and 
revlization that truth which Jefferson's 
genius placed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as its fundamental clause: 

— Wehold these truths to be self-evident— 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that, 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted amone men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; 
that, whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, laying its 
foundations on such principles, aud organizing 
its powers in such form as shall seem to them 
most likely to affect their sufety and happi- 
ness. 

This is a clause which is worth reprint- 
ing again and again, It will be found, on 
examinination, that there is a good deal 
in it. 


The Medical Record of August 10 con- 
tains two notable articles—one by Dr. 
Walter Mendelson of New York; the 


other by Dr. David DeBeck of Cincin- 


nati, Both of these articles are written 
in support of a paper entitled, “Over- 
crowding in the Medical Profession,” read 
recently before the American medical 
ussociation by Dr, Cornick of Mascoutah, 
Mlinois, and published in the Journal of 
the association. This pauper, which seems 
to have excited a great deal of interest 
among medical men, took the ground that 
the overcrowding so keenly felt by them 
is but one of the results of the artificial 
scarcity in the primary means of produe- 
tion and field of employment which is 
produced by our treatment of land, and 
that it would disappear were the single 
tax on land values in operation, In their 
contributions to the Medical Record Drs, 
Mendelson and DeBeck wbly support this 
reasoning. 


Dr. Mendelson shows how the monop- 
Olization of natural opportunities neces- 
sarily brings about w seeming surplus of 
Jabor, in the primary occupations, which 
rapidly spreads to all occupations, and 
how the diflicully of earning a vood living 
elsewhere drives men into the profes- 
sions, While the ability of the masses of 
the people to employ and pay physicians 
is at the same time and by the same 
“uuse reduced. Then he goes on to 
show how the single tax, by removing’ 
the cause, would abolish the effects—how 
it would throw open natural opportunities 
and “tear down the fences that keep men 
from the clement which is life itself—the 
land,” and how this would not only open 
other remunerative occupations for men 
who now crowd into the profession, but 
would give to great bodies of people who 
now cannot alford to employ and pay a 
physician the means of doing so, 


Dr. DeBeck enforces the same argue 
ment, and thus concludes: 


You speak of “Henry Georve’s land tax 
theories,” and asa physician | wish to pro- 
test. J} am too proud ef iny profession to 
neglect the opportunity of claiming for it 
the initiative in the greatest movement of 
modern times. To the famous Quesnay, the 
court physician to Louis XV, aud the intimate 
friend und adviser of the great minister, 














Turgot, belongs the honor of having first 
proposed an impot wriqne. 





Such articles as these published in such 
aw journal as the Medical Record must 
have great effect, There is no profession, 
not even that of the clergyman, which is 
so brought face to face with the bitter- 
ness of the struggle that goes on in the 
midst of our, vaunted civilization as is 
that of the physician, and there is no pro- 
fession which as aw whole cherishes a 
nobler and kindliersentiment, Thesingle 
tax has many advocates already among 
medical men. It will have more because 
of these articles. 

But the same reasons which commend 
the single tux to the medical profession 
commend if to wall professions and all 
trades, save that of pure land owning, if 
that can be called a trade or a profession, 
And there is now hardly a trade, profes- 
sion or branch of business in the country 
that has not its own special paper. 
Our friends cannot do better work for the 
single tax than to write to such papers, 
as these physicians have done. 

On the sixth page of THrE STANDARD of 
August 6, under the heading of **Work 
for Mr. Porter,” was published a series 


of resolutions adopted by the St. Louis 
sinuvle tax league urging Robert P. Porter, 
superintendent of the census, “to collect 


the data to show in the next census what 
percentage of the people of this country 


ovcupy their own homes and farms, and 


what proportion are tenants, and of those 
who occupy their own homes and farms, 
What proportion have their property free 
from debt; and of the homes and farms 
which are under mortgage, what per- 
centage of the value is so mortgaged.” 

Iu reply to this resolution Mr. Porter 


calls attention to that portion of the cen- 
sus uct relating to the collection of the 


statistics of recorded indebtedness of pri- 
rate corporations and individuals, and 
goes on to say: 


The report based upon this requirement of 
the act will show the aggresate of mortgage 
indebtedness upon real or personal property, 
or such parts of these two classes as it may 
be deemed advisable to have included in this 
special investigation. The results in auy 
event will be approximate only, but will be 
the best information obtainable on the sub- 
ject. 

Commenting on this letter the Louis 
Republic,in a leading article entitled, “No 
guessing or garbling,” says: 

The ianguage of the census act is manda- 

tory. tis that the superintendent of census 
“shall also at the time of the general enumer- 
ation herein provided for, or prior thereto, 
asthe secretary of the interior may deter- 
mine, collect the statistics of und relating to 
the recorded indebtedness of private corpor- 
ations and individuals, and make report there- 
on to congress.” 
Mr. Porter interprets “shal! collect” to 
mean that areport is to be made “based on 
the requirements of the law,” giving “such 
parts” of the recorded indebtedness “as it 
may be deemed i.dvisable to have iucluded.” 
This is extraordinary language to be written 
in plain typewriting over the signature of a 
igh official of ths government in construe- 
tion of w mandate’y statu'e binding him ab- 
solutely. Itisne less extraordinary to tind 
him conecludiog in advance that “the results 
inany event will be approximate only, but 
will be the best information obtainable on 
the subject.” 

‘The law demands a listing of every dollar 
of mortgage indebtedness recorded in every 
county of the several states. Under the law 
there is no ruom either for the guessing Mo. 
Porter says he will do, or for the selection of 
certain figures and the leaving out of others 
under the plan he outliues, His duty under 
the law is to take this recorded indebtedness, 
county by county, and state by state; to set 
it down in bis report; to foot up the totals by 
stites and to puviish the result, and is spe- 
eially provided for in another part of the 
act. 

It is not at all a question of what Mr, Por- 
ter “deems advisable” to include, If he 
deems it advisable to fail to show any pare of 
this recorded indebteduess, he violates the 
law. The Single tax league wished him to 
include in his repurt statisties of the number 
of homes owned compared with the number 
rented, with similar details, showing the con- 
dition of the people under the present system 
of taxation. The law gives him ample lati- 
tude for this, but us it does not suy be “shall” 
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do it, he is not likely to “deem it advisable” 
When a truthful presentation of the fucts 
would overthrow class taxation. But it is 


diferent with recorded indebtedness. If he 
leaves outof his reporta dollar that is shown 
by the records, he violates the law, which 
does vot allow him either to guess (approxi- 
mate) or to garble. 


Robert P. Porter is about the most un- 
fit man in the United States to be ap 
pointed superintendent of the census, and 
there is not much to be expected from 
him or from any census that he has hand 
in making, But it might have some 
elfect.a least upon public opinion if every 
single tax league in the country were to 
pass resolutions similar to those of the 
St. Lotiis league, to proeure their inser. 
tion in their local papers and to forward 
copies to Robert P. Porter, superintendent 
of the census, Washington, D. C., and to 
John W. Noble, secretary of the interior. 
An effort too ought to be made to get po- 
liticul clubs, labor associations, etc., to 
pass and forward similar resolutions, The 
single tax meu are far from being the only 
ones interested in procuring such informa- 
tion. 


Simon Van Veen advertises in THE 
STANDARD single tax cigars, each box 
of which contains on the iuside of 
the cover an engraving of a single 
tax cat. It might be worth Mr Van 
Veen’s consideration whether it would 
not also be well to give in the label of the 
single tax cisur some idea of how much 
the buyer pays for cigars and how much 
for tax. Certain it is that if the 
ultimate taxpayer, the retail purchas- 
er, were once to realize how much 
indirect taxes add to the prices they 
pay the whole system of indirect taxa- 
tion would hardly outlast the next elec- 
tion. The dealers in articles enhanced 
in price by taxation could very quickly 
bring this realization about. But, un- 
fortunately, from importer to retailer, 
they are rather in favor of the tax than 
opposed to it, because the effect of taxes 
that enhance prices is also to concentrate 
business. 


John McMackin, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the united labor 
party, was last week appoiuted a custom 
house inspector, 

It is unnecessary to re-open a painful 
subject by any comments, ‘The mere 
fact will convey its moral to those who 
at the time thought that the split in the 
Anti-poverty society and the separation 
between Dr. McGlynn and those who had 
been his warm friends was a mere matter 
of personal difference—to those who 
thought that the running of a third party 
candidate in the person of Mr. Cowdrey 
was conceived in good faith. 

As for Mr. MceMackin, Mr. Harrison has 
been niggardly, His sacrifices for re- 
publican success in the last election are 
not compensated for by this reward, 

Nor yet, if this be all, have his ser- 
vices, Between the votes carricd directly 
to Harrison and the votes called off for 
Cowdrey, the rump of the united labor 
party must have done w good deal to give 
Harrison the electoral vote of New York, 
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The Saturday Globe, which hus become 
one of the ablest and most thoughtful 
democratic journals of the country, is 
taking a deadly revenge on John Wana- 
maker by quietly converting his name 
info a verb, and talking of — elec- 
tions having been  wanamikered, 
the wanamakering of — elections, ete, 
Though not as yet to be found in any dic- 
tionary the word has such aw round, full 
and portentous sound that Mr, Wana- 
maker could not easily escape the same 
immortality that has overtaken Captain 
Boycott, were it not that the purchase 
of votes in elections is now, thanks to 
the Australian ballot, unknown to the 
English speaking world outside of the 
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United States, and despite the David B, 
Hills, will ere long be unknown here, 
But the best way for the postmaster 
general to prevent even the temporary 
and local use of such seuse is by devoting 
his great energies to the improvement 
of postal facilities by the introduetion 
of pneumatic tubes, electric rail carriages, 
ele, The wanamakeripey of mail matter 
may thus come to havesuch a good mean- 
ing that the wanamakering of elections 
will be forgot. 


The San francisco Star wants to know 
the position of Tithe Stanparp as to the 
postal telegraph. Tike STANDARD is for 
a postal telegraph, and always has been, 
THE STANDARD, ib may perhaps be as well 
at the same time to say, is also for the 
single tax. Henry George, 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 
diood Work for the Stogle Tax in the New 
State—People Ripe for Free Trade. 

Our single tux friends in Dakota make up 
in activity what they lack in numbers. Mr. 
Frank Greene, of Rapid City, has recently 
made speeches at Deudwoud, Central City 
and Lead City, under the auspices of the 
Farmers? alliance and the Knights of Labor. 
Mr. Greene writes: 

My Deadwood audience was made up prin- 
cipaily of business aud professional men to 
Whom the single tax idea was a revelation. 
Those who came cout of curiosity, or to find 
fault, appurently went away convinced that 
there is a great deal in the theories of Henry 
(reorge. «oo... Dhad a oumber of questions 
put to me which Lanuswered as L best could. 

. .« J propose heneeforth to contine my 
work to the advucacy of the sinule tax pure 
and simple. Any cuncessivn made to any 
faction, as a faction, is a waste of Lime. 

Tam sorry that Ll cannot’: push this work as 
it should be pushed, and as I would like to 
push it. There is u splendid tield in the west. 
The people here came tu better their condi- 
tion. They left their old homes in the east 
and in Europe because conditions there did 
net perinit them to evjuy the products of 
their labor. .\| year’s experience here con- 
vinces them that if they did not jump out of 
tbe fryiug pan into the tire they did the next 
worst thing, They find the conditions here 
as bad as in the older countries, and in some 
respects Worse. Our people are cosmopolitan 
in character, and not cursed with caste dis- 
tinctions. This makes them alert, ready to 
comppare experieuces, and anxious to study 
the cause of their misfortunes. We have no 
old gray-heads in the west, such as we have 
all over the east, whose wisdom is considered 
conclusive by virtue of their life-long = resi- 
dence in this or that community. There are 
none su wise that they are looked up to as 
authority on vexed questions of political 
economy. We have no oracles. <All are 
‘‘vuessers,” young and old alike. 

Mr. W. E. Brokaw of Bristol, South Da- 
kota, writes to Mr. Croasdale as follows: 

In your speech at the George reception ou 
the 29th. L see that you only mentioned one 
orgauization in South Dakota; tue club at 
Rapid City. Besides this there is the “Biack 
Hills single tax league,” the “ake single tux 
club” of Mudisou, of which Professor E. H. 
Evanson is chairman, and our state organiza- 
tion, the “South Dakota single tax assugia- 
tion” DT have recently received a letter from 
Judve Levi McGhee of our state association 
aod also of the B.ack Hills league, in) which 
be says: “I think we shuuld make a big fight 
on free trade this fall, for | believe the peo- 
ple here are in condition to receive it at this 
time. Don’t you think you cou'd get some 
help from the east from the tariff reformers?” 

Mr. Brokaw has recently had published in 
the Journal-Democrat of Waterton, S. D., an 
excellent urticle expusing the false pretence 
that atari! protects labor. [t appears as a 
signed editorial on the editorial page. He is 
now sending out a large number of copies of 
Mr. Shearman’s speech befure the Ohio legis- 
lature, together with w blank soliciting an- 
swers to the following questions: 

Do you believe in: 1 A high protective 
taniY¢ Why! 2 A protective tarit!? Why! 
% A tariff for revenue! Why? 4. A redue- 
tion of the tari!’ How and why! 5. Free 
trade! Why! 6, Absolute free trade Why? 


tn son Diega, 


San Dieco, Cal.—As gambling in land val- 
ucs constituted the business of most of our 
people during boom times, it is easy to see 
that they are likely to have little sympathy 
for Gur doctrines. Still, many of them are 
very iuuch dissatistied with the evils that 
alllict us, and it is easy to find menin accord 
with us, although they kuow little or nothing 
of our movement, Our daily papers have 
lately invited contributions from everybody 
on all sorts of subjects, aud this openimg we 
are utilizing by employing local affairs to i- 
lustrate the justice and practical nature of 
our principles, Our committee is full of Faith 
and growing more aggressive all the time, 
Jt meets at 139 Tenth oteet. A, HARVRY, 








August 24, 1889. 
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TWO NOTABLE DINNERS. 


IN| PHILADELPHIA--THE OTHER IN 
CLEVELAND. 


ONE 


The UMenry George Clu and the Central 
Single Tax Club, Respectively, Celebrate 
the Return of Henry George to, America 
—Speeches that Were Worth Hearing. 


The dinner in Philudelphia tool place in the 
banqueting hall of the Bullitt building on the 
evening of August 15. Plates were laid for 
over one hundred und fifty. W. J. Atkinson, 
president of the club, presided. The speeches, 
all of which were short, were substantially as 
follows: 


sien ne 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. - 

‘His strength isas the strength of ten because fits 
heart is pore’ —Teonyson, 

Delivered by W. J. Atheiison, 

On the Umbria there was a representative 
of that two-lee¢ged animal usually known asa 
dude. What especially distinguished this 
dude was that he was married and bud two 
children, One day, when the children were 
unusually annoying, his wife said, “Charles, 
do speak to those children.” Charles drew 
himself up and stammered, “How do you do, 
children?” (Turning to the guest of the 
evening) And if IT should be unable to do 
more than stummer out, ‘How do you do? I 
trust you will take it as coming from a heart 
too full for further utterance. 

We wish to welcome you this evening, not 
alone as an author, though judged by any 
stundard save mere mouey making you are 
the most successful author who has written in 
any tongue; not alone as a political eecuno- 
mist, although your works have marked a 
new era in political economy and made that 
ouce dismal science radiant with the dawn of 
a better day that is to be; not alone as a 
statesman, although you have marked out the 
only pathway that our nation can tread either 
with honor or with safety; not alone as an 
orator, although no man more truly eloqueut 
ever spoke fromthe platform. Morethanthe 
statesman, more thio the political economist, 
more than the orator, more than the author, 
we wish to welcome Henry George, the mau. 
(Applause. ) 

Of mere mouth eloquence we have perhaps 
too much, but of the eloquence which has 
spoken from Henry George's every action, we 
can never have too much. ‘The motto that is 
devoted to our guest this evening is, “His 
strenethis us the streoyth of ten, becuuse his 
heart is pure.” There is the secret of the 
wonderful success of that one mun who ten 
years ago set himself against the rottenness 
of politics and organized trickery throughout 
this whole aution, and who in those short ten 
years has entirely changed the face of affairs 
here. 

You remember last fall, hew shocked all 
vood Americans were because an Knglishman 
had an opinion and dared express that opinion 
in aprivate letter about American politics; 
and vet bere we have au American, a Phila- 
delphian, who has been to Euglund and 
within the last few weeks has been express- 
ing his opinion very freely, very publicly, 
and in almost every part of England, in 
many achurch in England. And, although 
Lhbave been reading the English papers, 1 
have yet to find one Kuglishman shocked. 
Here « Philadelphian has gone to Envland 
aud has practically changed the course of 
events there. The radical wing of the “liberal 
party,” fhe party in Bagland, has udopted 
his programme (applause), and to-day the 
hew county council elected in London has 
practically adopted a single tax platform, 
the platform on which we stand, and upon 
which the majority of Americans will stand 
before long, as well as a majority of Kuglish- 
nen. 

We have to acknowledge having learned 
at your feet the unwisdom of endeavoring to 
tax ourselves rich, the utter folly of expect- 
ing We cin raise ourselves by our boot straps 
to heaven, but we have to acknowledge a 
greater debt than that—the lesson we learn in 
one of your works: “What is there for which 
life gives us opportunity that can be compared 
with the effort to do What we may, be it ever 
so little, to improve social conditions and 
enable other lives to reach a nobler, higher 
development?!” 


SPENCH BY HENRY GEORGE, 

Itis not a pleasant thing for one to sitata 
dinner of this kind and listen to compliments 
to himself, to praises that if deserved will 
be better after he has gone. But I know 
that the kind things that are thus said of 
ine are really said of something far more 
than me, wand that if you honor me to-night 
itis not as un individual, but as the repre- 
seutative of a principle. (Applause. ) 

It has been my good fortune to identify my- 
self, as you men are identifying yourselves, 
with wu great truth, to take part in the early 
stages of a great reform. And it is because 
your enthusiasm testifies to the spread of 
that truth—to the growth of sentiment in 
favor of that reform, that I am gladder of 
this greeting to-night—than if it meant more 
personal good feeling. 

Thave been called, in scorn, a prophet, 
and some of my friends repeat the word, 
‘A prophet,” we are told, “is not without 
honor save in bis own country.” And so it is 


esteemed by every 








the more pleasing to me to come back to my 
own country, to my native city, and to Hind 
sv warn a greeting. As we grow older, as 
we begin to feel that we have passed the 
summit and are on the down grade, the recol- 
lectious of our early youth become fresher 
and fresher, and every time IL come back to 
this native city of mine, though but for a 
night, it is always with warmer and tenderer 
feelings. 

There is one thing, however, [must frankly 
say L don't like about Philadelphia. There is 
one thing that always makes me feel a little 
ashamed of her. Thatis her protectionism, 
(Applause.) [ never cross the ocean and 
never come back to this country without feel- 
ing myself a more and more intense free 
trader, not without a fuller and heartier belief 
that free trade is indeed the international 
luw of God; but with a more realizing sense 
of the utter pettishness, meanness and stu- 
pidity of this protection. (Applause.) 

When a boy J used to know every ship that 
came up this Delaware river. It was our 
pride and boast that American ships were 
the best and fleetest on the ocean, aud that 
the mastery of the waves was rapidly pass- 
iny to our side of the Atlautic; but to-day no 
American can goto Europe, und no American 
ean come back from Hurope, without sailing 
under the British tlay—untess he chovses to 
sail under the German, or possibly under the 
French flag. And why? Sunply that by this 
“baby uct” (applause) we have strangled 
American industry under the uvame of “pro- 
tecting’ it. Protection! Are not the Ameri- 
tun people bright enough, aud strong enough, 
una active enough to held their own against 
the world without whimpering for “protec- 
tion?” Protection—a nation of sixty million 
people, with a higher average standard of 
education aod intelligence than prevails else- 
Where, planted on the temperate zoue of a 
creat continent, yet blubberiug for “protec- 
tion,” fearing that if it Were not for a pa- 
ternal congress and a lot of eustom house 
officers it would be deluged, overthrown— 
sweptaway, and that all its poor little ‘‘in- 
fant” industries, would go the bow-wows 
(Laughter, ) 

I speak of this because it gives me pleasure 
tu see how even here more munly ideas ure 
steadily gaining. One of the things I lope 
for my native state, the great Keystone 
state, is that she will ere luug spurn this 
miserable, stupid, seltish, unsocial, degrading 
policy of “protection,” and lead the van for 
full free trade. (Applause. ) 

Full free trade means something more than 
the mere abolition cf custum houses. But it 
is not necessary for me to explain that to- 
night. [tis not uecessary fur me to say a 
word about the single tux when so many 
single taxers are yet to speak. It is not 
necessary for ne to point out that the great 
truth on which we stand, and for which we 
battle, is that He who made this eurth made 
itfor ail His children (applause); and that 
that grand Declaration, not inerely of Ameri- 
can independence, but of the rights of man, 
that over a century azo ran out from the 
square Within a few bhaundred yards of where 
We sit to-night, willnever be fully accepted 
wnd vindicated, that the republic then 
founded will never become that republic that 
Jefferson suught to found, until the equal 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
vess is held to include the equal right of all 
men to that elemnent on which and from 
which all men must live. 

The city of Brotheriy Love! Ah, Philadel- 
phiaus, the grand aspiration lives as yet only 
ina bame. That glorious city, wherein shall 
be practically acknowledged the equal 
brotherhood of men, the common fatherhoud 
of Gud, is yet to rise. We who are here, may 
never walk its streets, but please (tod, it is 
ours to help lay the foundations, (Applause. ) 

Mr. Tom L. Johosou of Cleveland, Ohio, 
was to have followed Mr. Georyve and re- 
spond to the toast “The Single Tax,” but 
he was unavoidably prevented from being 
present. The next toast was: 


“THE STANDARD.” 
“We hold that to tax hiubor orits products is to dis- 
courage industry.’—The Stiundard, 
“Let the Standard be hfted thiet all may see inet 
The Land Question, page dt, 


Responded to by Bev. ST Spencer of Ger- 
mantoten, Pa, 

The “Standard,” a name literally meaning 
a banner or flag, A banner or tlig is loved 
oresteemed for whut it represents, and so 
the American flag, our national bauner, is 
intelligent citizen for 
What it represents. It has an historic in- 
terest and value. It has also a present in- 
terest und value, and a prophetic interest 
and value. Because of itshistury we love it. 
It has been baptised in blood and smoke in the 
cause of liberty, when it first floated over a 
free country, and we love it on that account. 
We love it to-day because of what it repre- 
sents; but only to that degree do we love it 
that it represents our ideas of true human 
liberty. 

faking the future of this tla, it means a 
new republie, a republic that isu republic not 
only political but industrial, one in which the 
common fatherhood of God is recognized in 
the equal brotherhood of nan. CApplause.) 

And suv THE STANDARD Is Hamed here on 
account of the fundamental principle it rep- 
resents, And that principle is that all men by 
birth are equally entitled tu natural opportu- 
vities, to the opportunities of living und be- 
coming thut which Giod designed them [o be. 


THE STANDARD. 





‘We hold that to tax labor, or its products 
is to discourage industry.” 

This is another self evident truth; and so 
those who read “Progress and Poverty,” or 
THs STANDARD, or any other of the writings 
of this great movement will be struck contin- 
wally with those fundamental principles that 
find a lodgment in every rational mind and in 
every Christinn heart, that tix: themselves 


| deeply there, and hold men as pothing else 


could hold them. “Let THe 
lifted that all may see it.” 


STANDARD. be 


“PROGRESS AND POVERTY.” 
With want destroyed; with reed chimed to wehte 
Petsstoue, WHth the fraternity thatas bern of equattiy 


Laking the piaee ol the gecdousy aul fea thaeck mow sore 


ayo menaigainst eaeb other: With ientidl power loosed 
by vonditions that give: to the hutiblest comfort and 
leisure, and who shall measure the homht to whieh our 
civilization may soar?" Progress and Poverty, page 
ani. 

Responded to by deb bialbach. 

“Progress and Poverty” is: the title of the 
work which I consider the most iinportant of 
our century. It is the culmination of the 


work begun in England by Adam Smith, de- 


veloped by Rieardo, Mill and Spencer, . Lt is 


w book which for the first time makes a sei-’ 


ence of political economy. 

You all know how this book shows that all 
wealth, as it is produced, naturally divides 
itself into two parts, the one (afterwards sub- 
divided as wages aud interest) going to the 
producers as the reward of their labor, aud 
the other the premium that must) be paid by 
the producer for the privilege of using a mat- 
ural opportunity. £0 further shows how the 
shure of the proceeds of production paid for 
the use of natural opportunities is becoming 
relatively greater, while the share pvoing to 


labor and capital is becoming relatively 
smaller. In this way it solves the problem 


why progress in every community is wecom- 
panied by increased poverty of its misses, 
If the book did nothing more than this, it 
would be a great hook. But it does do more. 
It shows that any claim to private owuership 
in these natural opportunities is utterly base- 
less, und any acknowledgement of it unjust. 
It shows that all men have an equal right to 
life, and therefore an equal right to thet 
which is necessary to life—land. (Applause.) 

Even stopping there, the book would have 
been accorded aw high place in the speculative 
world. The dilletanti would bave read it 
with interest, and it would have commanded 
everywhere admiration and respect. But its 
author descended from the high piace that 
he might bave occupied as a man of thought, 
and came down into the field of action. His 
bouk shows us that by simply taking in the 
form of a tax the values of the uatural op- 
portunities, anddevoting them to the com 
mon use of the community which creates 
them, we can vuce and forever abolish povy- 
erty. (Applause.) This done, it would be 
impossible to hold natural opportunities out 
of use; all the valuable natural opportunities 
would have tu ve put to their highest use. 
Then there would uot be, as now, not enough 
positions to go around; on the contrary,there 
would be more positions than there were per- 
sons to ill them, aud as aw consequence wares 
would be high, and no one would find it im- 
pussible to get a living. Then want and fear 
of want would be bautshed. We would not 
then, ws now, Witness the spectacle of men 
living in want ¢roveling to those living in 
opulence. 

The remedy pointed out by “Progress and 
Poverty” will raise the people above the mere 
passion for money getting. Then man will 
need take no thought for the morrow what 
he shall eat, or what he shali drink, or where 
with all he shall be clothed, fur the morrow 
will be assured for him. And those who 
wou'd vain the approbation of their fellows 
will seek something wore thau mere riches. 

“With want destroyed, with greed chanved 
to noble passions; with the fraternity that is 
born of equality taking the place of the jeal- 
ousy and fear that ow array inen against 
euch other; with meutal power leosed by 
conditions that give to the humblest comfort 
and leisure, und who shall measure the height 
to which our civilization may sour’? 

The Chairman: Our newspaper fricnds are 
all familiar with the story of the Lrishman 
who was wheeling a beavy barrel on a whecl- 
barrow when a nan asked him, “Mike, what's 
in that barrel!’ “aith,” said Mike, “how 
should Tknow? Sure it’s marked Pat Duly 
op one end and good rye whisky on the 
other.” (Laughter.) Newspapers have all 
assured their readers that: Pat bully was in 
our sinvle tax barrel, but after this we trust 
they will investigate. 


CWHY Wh HONOR HIM,” 

“Honor for him who always feels timsell in the pres: 
ence of a high cause.’ —Kierseu, 

Responded toby A. db Stephenson, 

Itmay be ouvof pluce bere but you will 
pardon me if Dassume to represent to-night 
the ‘Ynfant industries” of Pennsylvania, (Ap- 
plause.) Now, as you all know, about every 
industry we huve here still claims to be an in-- 
fant. Dhave no doubt as long as .we go on 
feeding them with pap that they will remuin 
infants, but Tthivk you will agree with me 
that among them all there is only one lepit- 
imate “infant industry,” and that is the ris: 
ing of young Pennsylvanians, CApplause.) Iv 
speaks well for the progress of our aause thit 
we have so inupy representatives of that iu- 
dustry here to-night. (Appluuse.) Our old 
Keystone state isan earthly paradise, richly 
endowed by nature, settled by un industrious 
people, but to-day the great majority of this 
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people are very poor. With alindant oppor- 


tunities for labor, yet Chousandsof our work- 

men bee in vain for the chanee to work. Our 

alinshouses are full to overtlowing, and yet 

we countour initlionaires by the hundred, 

This isthe stronghold of that system of tax. 

ation kknowo among its dupes as a protect- 

ive tardy, vetaitebuiais as her son the mau 

Whom we are here to weleome to-night, the 

min Whom of allothers has done the most to” 
destroy protection,  CANpplatise,) 

Wheo we look arotned us here on this grath- 
ering, whieh, Ltake it,. is absolutely unani- 
mous for absolute freee trade (applause), and 
then remember that only.a few short years 
mea we were just about as unanimous the 
other way. CApplause.) When we remember 
that twenty or even ten years azo such a 
thing asa tari’ reformer (that mitgwump of 
poktical economy) was praetically unknown, 
we can begin to realize What tremendous 
progress We are making, 

Henry Georve bis taught us not only that 
restriction of trade is bad, but he has shown 
us how te raise revenue without custome 
houses Gapplitise), and Chere the principles of 
free trade lomieally lead us.. He has shown 
us thatevery tax upon labor or the products 
of labor is simply the tari in another form, 
would bee tree traders must 
favor aosingle tax--«w tax levied on land 
values. (Apphiuse.) This creat reform, which 
we bold must be the first step toward indus- 
trial emancipation, we all the single tax, 
and yet itis aimisnomer, What we propose 
is nota tax, ilis simply the abolition of ull 
taxation and the collection of revenue fron 
that source Which nature has provided for 
the use of seeiety. CApphiuuse.) This is our 
soul What provress are we miaking toward 
i! What has the future in store for us? You 
are all famuiar with the rapid) stride of our 
ideas throughout the country, but we ques 
tiow very much whether there is any state ite 
the Union where they ure making such prog 
ress fo-day as they are in) Peunsylvania. 
(Applause. ) 

Alreudy we have organized in this stute 
over in dozen single tax clubs with the assur- 
anee that before the year vloses we shall have 
at least double that number. CAppliuuse.) 
Everything seems to work with us. The peo- 
ple arceat last beginning to lose faith in the 
idol of protection, and are willing to listen to 
reason, Men are beginning to ask what mo- 
‘alright have landlords iu Pounsylvanie to 
those vast deposits which nature has stored 
away for the use of all humau beings alike. 
To ask such questions is to require an answer, 
und there is only one auswer, the answer of 
Thomas deferson, “Lhe earth befloners im usu- 
fruct to the diving.” CApplause.) Lf this) is 
the situation, what ueed to speak of the fu- 
ture. Itbisenough to know thi otur cause. is 
justand that justice must tritunph inthe end. 
Ilow or whenu it will come we do not cure.) It 
may be that the democratic party will returia 
to the democracy of detferson. (Applause. ) 
[LU may be that the republican party will 
stand onee more for freedom,  CApplause.) 
But whether ib comes through the old parties 
or through aouew party, bknow that we are 
laying the foundations here of a radical piar- 
ty which must eventually sweep the country, 
(applinse) aw party Which can hold out the 
rivht hand of fellowship to our brother radi- 
cals of every country, to work with them to- 
wards a common objech Above wll, a purty 
Which knows what it«wianlbs, aud is not afraid 
tousk for it. CApplause,) 

The Chairman: To hiave 
extracts froma few of which Pshiall read, 
The firsts from ex Governor Pattison, and 
states that he creathy regrets that ‘Gam en. 
eavemont on Thursdivy, the Poth, will prevent 
the pleasure of being with you on that oc- 
causion to welcome Henry George”? Phe next 
is from Rev. dol Peddie, dated air Port, 
New York, aad regrets in practically the same 
tertas that his absence from the city wall pre- 
vent bis being present. 

The next ts from William T. Cvousdale. He 
writes from Merriewold park, New York:  ¢4 
reeret very muchoioy inability to be present 
ab your banquebon the loth joustant. Db would 
be a great pleasure for ie to join any Philu- 
delphia friends in honoring woman to whom | 
owe the Whole hupe for the future of our race. 
Though bean not be with you on this occasion 
Phope te be with you in the good work of 
bringing: den Lo see tiiet the only cure for 
wrong GS tha establishment of justiee, and 
that the great: scetal wrong ai the day. can 


here some lotters, 


ouly be righted by cpivitee buek obo the 
commmdniby that whieh of orieht belongs 


to the commaduity, to secure to individinets all 
that they produce by the application of their 
own daboue to aati resourves, and their 
share of the nature resources belougiug to 
ull Let the friends of the single tax ever 
keep the whole trath before theireves, ind at 
the stune titne press forward through tari! 
reform, free trade, abolition of tax on per- 
sonal property, aud finally the simele tax, to 
tbe estiblishment of that perfect justice that 
will justify the proud motto on your old state 
house bell” 

Joln Hugeard, of Philadelphia, regrets 
Lhat he caunobt be present at the receplion, 

The vext letter is from John Norris, of the 
Record, He writes: “lb revret my ubsenee 
from the city on Thursday will prevent my 
wecepting your cordial invitation, buy bthank 
you for the courtesy extended,” Lenn say 
we revret John Norris’s absence as much us 
he can, . 

Thamas G. Shearman writes: “Lb reecived 
your letter to uttend the banquet, and regreb 
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that a business encugement will require my 
constant attendance during this week. I be- 
lieve this step is a must important step 
toward the improved sucial condition which 
all good men, however much they may differ 
as tu nethods, desire.” 

Wiltiam M. Ayers, who, I think, like most 
of the members of the Henry George elub, is 
a converted republican, says he was one of 
the few candidates fur conzress ia Philudel- 
phia lust fall who did not try to conveal bis 
sincere desire for full free trade. He writes: 
eYour favor of the 9th inst. was received at 
Atlantic City. Ll desire to thank you for your 
kind invitation, and regret I will not be in 
town Thursday, owing to a previous enguage- 
ment. You have ny best wishes, and 1 bope 
the banquet will be au success.” 

Leouts F. Post writes from Merriewold Park: 
“J amin receipt of your invitation to visit 
Philade!phia and be present at the reveption 
tendered tu Heury George und to respond to 
one of the toasts. It is with great reluctance 
Ideciine. The circumstances ure such thar 
it will be impossible fur me to come. IT hope 
you will be able tu give Mr. George a recep- 
tion worthy of your citv, which is his birth- 
place.” 

Letters were also read from others regret- 
ting their inwbility to be present, Toe chair- 
man thea angounsed the next boast, aod intro- 
duced Rev. Mr. Foster to respuud to it. 





asa a ener i He mS 


“PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE?” 


"That we sh ulido unto others as we would lave 
them du tou ws.ob wa Mere Counsel) of perf -etisn to 
fndividuadis, Ut tis the liw to wheh we miu teu 
form suclal institutions a da tlonal po ley af we woud 
secu @the besstugs f abu ate ce and pede.” —ro- 
tection ur Fiee 6d? pare dab. 

Responded tu by Bev. Eb. Foster of Cin- 
cinnuti, Ohio, , 

J asked about a year ago a lady member of 
the chureb I have the boner to serve whether 
she be.ieved in protection or free trade. 1 
thought she mignt be tinged with the idea 
that protection was essential to labor, or that 
she might suy that the question Was involved, 
and she bad not had the time to study it, bur 
she bad tuught sebuul, aud | saw tbat sbe 
kuew more thao sume people. Ll de not Koow 
that | have ever beard tbe q sestiun uuswered 
Mure pertigently, mere properly, more puint- 
edly thau she answered it theo. Her auswer 
was: “I beleve in tree tiade for free trade 
is Christian ” (Appiause.) 

I du novknow Luat Ll eouid have said that 1 
agreed with ber then, but 1 hud read ‘'Prog- 
ress aud Poverts,” wad fuuad tvbhut there is 
not very much in ‘Progress wad Poverty” ou 
the questiun of free trade, but there is eaough 
to serve. 

In 1884 I did not know very much about the 
questiva. LT voted (Lf must udmit bere vbat 1 
was blind fur d ing it) fur Blaine fer prest- 
dent. LI bad not stuuied the question. 1 
thuught it was deeply involved, and I was 
very much in the positivn of the hunter who 
in the eurly morning through the mist saw a 
moviug anitnal—and he took a careful aim 
with the iuteution of hitting it if it wasa 
bear and missiug it if it was one of his neizh- 
bur’s calves, (Laughter aud applause.) When 
I read “Progress and Poverty” [saw what 
the animal was. (Applause.) Although iu 
my study for the miutstry 1 went through the 
seminary course at New Haven and at New 
York, yet “Progress and Poverty” taught me 
More practical theology than all 1 learned in 
all that seminary course. (Applause.) Jt was 
not the theology that restson creeds but that 
which restson laws that Christ gave, first, 
the law of love to Goud; secund, the law ot 
love toman. (Applause.) That thevlogy I 
Jearped in the tirst place from “Pr gress and 
Poverty” and soto me was reveuled tbe ques- 
tion of capital and Jabor, and the whole jabor 
prvublem, the question of temperance and io 
temperance, und also the question of free 
trade. And! learned that protection was a 
fraud, that it told lies. It says it hulds up 
wages; it dues not, It says it comes to make 
the farmer prosperous; that is false. It savs 
everyone that works must bave protection, 
and they are cutting duwb wages now. Out 
where Lam in Indiana and HMiinois they are 
starving by the thousands. It did not keep 
up the wages and dves not keep up wages 
It is protection such as eavles give to lambs. 
(Appiause. ) 

Protection isa robber. It has been truly 
said that the custoin house robs under legul 
form. Uf lL go over to Europe und buy a dia- 
mond—I don't know but it will startle your 
imagination to think of a pour preacher buy- 
iog diamvunds (laughter), but if I should put 
itin my pocket and come bere the custom 
house has no right to sav, What have you 
got under your coat?’ Having bought it on 
the other side and paid for it, it is mine, and 
no law hasaright to ask me what I have, 
(Applause. ) 

The Chairman: The fearless utterances 
with regard to free trade which we have 
just listened to are in striking contrast to 
these delivered by one of the celebrated 
free traders, so Called, who spoke here last 
fall, The latter speaker said “protection is 
rubbery,” but he thought be had pone too far 
for Philadelphians, so he added, “but we 
must have sume protection.” (Laughter) 

“SOCIAL PROBLEMS” 

“We muatscek justice, forat the bortom of every 
pravlem we will that ® suclut wrong,"—sacial Preb- 
Jums pie t. 

Responded ta by William Co Ferguson, 

Mr, George has succeeded most admirably 
in rescuing political economy from the misty 
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gloom of u dismal science, and in bia “Social 
Problems” has set its tenets forth with such 
inspiring interest, and such conclusive, con- 


vineipg urguments, that these ponderous 
propositions which once bated the under- 


standing of the wost profound philosophers 
are now brought within the mental range of 


the ordinary school child. (Applause.) We 


of Philudelphia bave long borne a reputa- 


tion for conservatism, unhappily not that 
true conservatism burn of thoughtful con- 
sideration and discretion, but rather a false 
vonservatisin born of restricted prejudice, 
but the open and hearty welcume with which 
“Social Prebletns” has been received by so 
maoy of our best citizens is very significant 
of the progressive strides Philadelphia has 
taken. 

The greatest obstacle which we have to 
overcome is prejudice, or rather a miscun- 
eeption of what we mean. It was only last 
Saturday night that four members of the 
Henry George elub, including myself, visited 
the Graud opera buise, and while, between 
the acts, discussing the siugle tax question a 
inuo who sat immediately bebind us vulua- 
teered the information that he always bad 
been and always would be opposed to Mr. 
Georce’s theuries, because he thought it was 
a rent iujustice to tux ouly single men. 
(Applause. ) 

The waves of reform aud regeveration are 
rupidly mmsuuting for their ouward dush, aud 
Lhe tine is mob tar distant when the author 
vt “Sucial Preblems” will feel as much pride 
in Claiminy Puiladelphia, or rather having 
selected Puiudeipoia tur bis birth place, as 
thiladelpnia wilt thea feel iu baving pro- 
ductd bio. (Applause.) 

The Chauirmuu: Rev. Dr. Adams was ex- 
pected tu speak tu the Next tuast, bul on re- 
selvipy &® velegram trom blin tis morning 
that be could uot get here we thelegrapbea 


Kev. Mr. Roeder of Vineland, N. J, tu re- 
spuud. He alsv was unabie tu reach here, 
aud Rev. Mr. W. G. Kent of Readiny bas 


very Kindly consented tu speak at very short 


gautive, 


“THY KINGDOW COME.” 


“We seek the kingdom of God on earth as itis in 


heaveo orra ber chat earth may bee me apr para: 


thon for heaven. — octal» rusiewms, page 129, 

Responded to by Rev. G. W. Kent of Read- 
ing, a. 

As ao Englishman, I would that I could get 
my tongue back aguin arouud the vld Eug lish 
accent, that 1 could bid Mr. ‘‘Euery” Geurve 
ube sume “arty welcuine” that be has had 
ucross the sea. Let me say to bim that 1 
uever felt like getting nearer to the kingdom 


of heaven or getting there any faster thun 


when I read ‘Progress and Poverty,” not 


until to-night, when I stepped upun the ele- 
vutur, and the loose part® of my interval 
ecunumy seemed to settle into my bouts. 
(Laugbter and applau-e.) I hope they will 


let us Gown easy. (More laughter.) There 
is nu nobler thiog tu be observed ip our times 
than the increasing and widening humanity 
of man. Never has there been a deeper in- 
terest felt in others’ welfure than to-day. 
Never, thank Gud—I say it reverently—uever 
did the Church turn its uttention su wisely 
trom other worids’ Salvatiun as to this world’s 
salvation. (Applause.) 

Youu remember the riddle of the "ld Hebrew 
champion Samson: ‘Out of the eater came 
furth wneat, and out of the strovg came fortb 
sweetness.” A very puur affuir bad giveu 
the vccusiun tu the riddle. He had sluion a 
hoo, and in bis dried-up carcass found some 
boney. A nubler avhievement would have 
been to huve gotten excelleacy and sweetness 
vut of the lion without killing the lion. That 
is the problem of the ages. 

Iremember ivoking in one of the London 
gaileries uta picture by Sir Edwio Lanudseer. 
A simple picture, it was called the Chief 
Mouruer, and all that it showed was just a 
cuffiu of the dead sbepberd, und beside it, tu 
mute expressiveness und grief, his dog; and 
yet as strong men looked upon the picture 
tbe tears run down their cheeks. Tue dug of 
the shepherd uuquestiunably descended from 
w wolf, From out of falsehood and evil bas 
been gotten strength, sweetuess and fidelity 
without killing the beast. (Applause.) Nuw 
how to get excellence and sweetuess und 
craudeur out of the evil aad ferucity of mau 
without killisg the maa is the problem. (Ap- 
plause.) The nedieval church attempted it: 
it helped tomuke all mea charitable. The 
chureb gave io its bounty, freely, self-sacri- 
licingly, but it killed the man, it undermined 
bis churacter, it robbed him of those elements 
of torce, strength and persistence which po 
to the nuking of aman, and it brought forth 
wrace of paupers. The wiser ebarity of to- 
day seeks huw we may sustain and ernoble 
aman, and keep all withiu him that repre- 
seuts a Dian, that lives to nuke a man; and | 
believe that that mun (pointing to the guest) 
bus pointed out the way. (Applause.) 

As I read those words, ‘Thy kingdom 
come,” | remember that this wus the Mus- 
ter’s prayer, and that it bas been the prayer 
of saints and sinners fur eighteen hundred 
years, uwud w reverence comes to my cur 
scwousness, And I feel thut when in my 
study J sit duwn to think out the solution of 
this great problem of buw to save aman 
without des roying tue maa, I grow inp- 
spired with hope, and | feel it must come. 
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“THE LAND QUESTION,” 


"Tae cause that in Lreland produces poyerty and 
distress--the ow ership bs someof we peope «fihe 
aad, on Which and from which the whole peaple must 
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llve,every where produces the same results.’—The Land 
Questiou, page 24 


Responded to by H. V. Hetzel. 

Although Iam unaccustomed to keeping 
quiet when there is a chance to say some- 
thing, I simply rise to express my gretifica- 
tion at being present with so many earnest 
meu nud women who have at heart the move- 
ment that is now spreading over the world, 
aod which bas for its object the abolishment 
of ull privileges and restrictions that dis- 
criminate in favor of the few at the expense 
of the many, and that make it possible that 
he who works does aut get all that be works 
for; and be that does not work, tu get more 
than he isentitled te. Furmeriy, in Philadel- 
phia, those of us who enguged in this cuuse 
have met with notbiug but ridicule aud 
sarcasm. Now the Philadelphia newspapers 
are claiming to be single tax advocates aud 
people are becoming more concerned as to 
our demaods. Even politicians are begin- 
ning tu lake up the subject. Our stubburn 
udvucacy of free trade in the last campaign 
has opened the eyes of these peuple to the 
possibility of the future, aud they are nuw 
triminiug tbeir sails to meet the fresheniny 
brec Ze. 

The solution of the land question will bring 
us ove Step bearer to that priucipie laid duwn 
inthe D-clarati n of Iudependence that ail 
nen are burn equal, aud bave an inahenadvie 
rigbe to lite, liberty und the pursuit of huppr- 
ness. 


“THE REDUCTION TO INIQUITY.” 


“Given a ship seut to sea wi b abuadan. peuvi jon 
forall, Whae muse bappen If some of tuat co npany 
tuke pu-sess Ou Ul the provisio is and deny the res. 
any Share?” —Property i Lads, page 54 

Respouded to by L Feinbery. 

lu tbe course vi w ouced discussion ovr hon- 
ored guest ouce said that the moral faculties 
wre biyber aod truer thao the intellectual, 
that the moral fuculties du mure certainly re- 
bel against iniquity than the intellectua: 
faculties ugainst ubourdity. Nuw at first 
biush the facts du nut seem to bear out this 
ussertivn. It is true that disturted mura 
perceptions bave their cuuuterpart in blendeu 
tntellectual perceptiuns, but it is rare tu flue 
aoy one in duubt whether twice two make 
fuur or whether they muke five, thuuvh we 
vften find very many who are in seriuus 
doubt in deciding so simple a moral question 
as to whether certain things belung tu them 
selves or to their ueighbors. But one need aut 
seek far tosee the reason of this. It is t- 
Ov one’s personal interest tou dvubt the ab- 
stract geometrical demonstration. Did in- 
terest, real or imaginary, influence them 
there would not be wanting thuse with the 
audacity, whether right or wrong, to enter 
iuto a debate as to whether twive two diu 
muke four or tive. 

The iniquity ugainst which we contend is 
one as bruad as creation: it meets us wher- 
ever we louk. The lives of our people ure 
shortened, our men and women wronged, their 
lives made hopeless and bitter; our children 
made prematurely thoughtful aod unjovous. 
We suspect that there is iniquity somewhere 
when it can be shuwn, as it. bus been so clear- 
ly shown, that all these stained and stuoted 
lives are not the necessary outcome of natural, 
unavoidabie conditivns, but are the direct re- 
sult of the aliowance of the greater claims 
some make over others, to the pussessiun ot 
this earth. Then doves all this avoidable mis- 
ery become pitiful, awful iniquity; then what 
is appruved as rightful becomes a hateful 
wroug that we must attack witbout flinching, 
pursue witbuut resting until it shall have been 
overthrown. 

Truth crusbed to earth does rise again, not 
merely because of the inherent vitality of 
truth, but because the wrong though propped 
up ever so strongly is sure at last to fal! 
(applause), and so strong is the sensation that 
the everlarting trutbs approved in the cre- 
ation, at the | eginning of all things, are with 
us aud for us that we sbould continue strung- 
ly, bravely, bopefully in our work uatil those 
tor whom we Strive shall rejvice in the perfect 
completion of our lubor. (Applause. ) 





“JUSTICE.” 
“TLis We may know certaily—this we may hold to 
eoniidestiys tat which is unjust can really profit no 


one; that whieu is just caq really harm av one,”—The 
Land Question, page 68, 


Responded to by J. C. Frost. 

I bave made a long search for some gather- 
iug of men, landlords, coal barons, officers 
of railroad companies, but nowbere have | 
uutil this evening fuunad a body uf men who 
had the courage to give a toast to justice, 
(Applause.) 

At ast to justice! Not that justice born 
of kings, councils or congresses, not that 
contemptible counterfeit of justice which 
dves deeds of darkness rather than deeds of 
light, but the justice that is universal, that 
outsteps the cuntines of this world and ex- 
tends to the farthest limit of space. 

This justice we tuast is the one that bas 
been preached on this continent by the 
“prophet of Sin Fraacisso," and through bis 
books bus reach) d most of the civi'ized for. 
eign lands, a gospel tbat is in barmony with 
thut grand old gospel that wus preached 
eighteen hundred yeursugo by the propher 
of Nazareth. It demands that no individuals 
shallown the earth, becuuse the earth is the 
free gifs of nature und the fruit of po mau's 
labor, Jt demands that lund valves shall be 
the property of all men, tor as you know they 
are the fruit of the labor of all meu, it de- 
mands that the rent of jand shall be paid into 











the public treasury, for siuce land values be- 
long to all men, rent must belong to all men 
also, and therefore should be pid into public 
treasuries and be used fur the public benellt. 
Let us from this night out struin our energies 
to have these demands enfurced so that we 
will see no more helpless children condemned 
to work in mines und factories acd mills, and 
virtuous Women compelled to sell themselves 
in order to live. 
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The Dinner of the Central single Tax Club. 


The Central single tax club tovk the occa- 
sion of Heury Georpe’s retura to America for 
holding its tirst auoual dinner. 

he vinner was held on Wednesday, August 
7, ab the Hollenden, uoder tbe manageinent of 
U. H. Nau, F, L. Carter, L. E. S.ewoun, G. Sen- 
yara aud W. FF. Bien, and was an upquatitied 
success. Tom L. J .busvu, president of the 
club, Was tutsl muster, aud ol cither side uud 
belure Diu sul ut tubles, urruuged in Ube lori 
uf a duubse Ty were: 

C. W. Whitmarsh, Mrs. Whitmarsh, Wm. 
Bucku., jr, Mes. Backus, J. BH. Huelgeu, W. 
KM. Bien, Mrs, Bieu, C. H. Nau, Mes. Nau, E. 
D. Sua k, Mis. Sua k, Cy O Potwio, L. E. 
diemuu, G Seayard, J. B, Viuiuy, Mro. Viu- 
wuz, A. KE Buel, b C. Boyte, TD A. Stiles, 
Greco, WOK Bietu, WH. B Suron,, F. Gailayber, 
J Qututau, drs Q uusau, H J. Davis, Fel Fay, 
Miss S Lewis, 8S Cousin, BE. 3. Koed, B. Cus- 
siu, M. Adureay, H. Bo Hitesuew, C. MM. Speu- 
cer, PS Kay, Mis. Fay, J. M. Wri,us, W. 
VU. Croucuverger, Sauer Mouseiey, Me. 
vee, D. Mackiutush aud niece, 38. Russell, 
alin. Kussent, dts. M. Sauitu, J. C. Larwail, 
diss Larwill, J. Weil, EO Breunan, Thos. 
Quiulau, W. L. Heyu wud oluets. 

Vurlug tue supper the Luwstunaster called 
upou Lue seCrelacy tu rend w uuuOoEr ul let- 
vers WhIC) Dead becu Pevetved, eXtracts From 
several are Dvre WIL giveu, 

Judge J. E. Bisudia suiu: “T regret that I 
Matt be unyue bv atleud, upuo yuur cuUrtes 

us 1UVilaliun, Lhe Grol auuuai diuuer ol one 
Ceuta: siugie baX ClUU on cAuy. % heordlally 
vulbmeud Lie purposes Yl Wit SULU UP SauiZu- 
sluus WS DUVE wu View the puopuiar study of 
GUlUlbIG QuceSillus, Aud eopeciauy, tar of 
-UXULiVN. 

“dt tue peuple shall learu that taxutiun is 
uul, 45d Cuuuvt be, & WealLu credbiur, bub may 
ve, as il Das Deen, & Lerribie eugiue vi vppres- 
clu BHU & HeVice by Ufausler Lue Ifuiis ul ine 
dustry frum tuuse Wahu euru tue btu tbuse 
why du Dol, We day dupe tual tuey wall pro- 
Vide bY Jaw Lowel Luaaiivu Suali be 4s siyut 
aud Bs Uire st uuu siugle a possibie.” 

Thuwas G. Shcarwau wrote: “Our friend, 
Henry George, bas Deeu duiug & yreal work 
Upub the olber side of Une Atiaulie, uf 
which we are justly proud. But uuve 
we sufficiently considered how ab uap- 
Peps that such @ true Awericau Cau dv sucha 
work wud receive such a welcuuie, iu Great 
Britulu, while auy allempt vo the partul a 
rituu lo dv situliar guuu work bere woulu be 
Mev with w lurivus cuLoreak of loleruativual 
jealuusy aud uatreaf Are we tu be turever 
auverued by suck uarrew, provincial feeloys, 
(Gat We Cauuul accept tiu.D iru aby suurce 
.uoside uf CUrUWas limils! Are we uever tu be 
sufficaeutly sure of our Ajmericauisin tu isten 
With vpen tiuds tu words of wisduln Couog 
from any part of the world? The cause in 
which we wre eullsted 18 one of wuria wide 
iulerest aud influewce, Let us recoguize wwe 
full extbeut of uur Uppuriuuilies; let Us discard 
these pulbry prejJudiveSs wuiek divide tae 
weSses of Lhe bug rave jute bustiie Lauctivus, 
vuabli g tbe stnall miuurity, who aluue cao 
prolit by such prejudices, tu rule the divided 
uatious tor the protit of tbe few. Ours is a 
wourid wide wWiSsivu; ley us carry it forward, 
uut merely as CiliZeus of vue state, thouyo 
proud of our state, uol merely as American 
vilizeus, Lhough proud uf America, but ws cit- 
‘Z-ns of the world and bre:bren with all man- 
kind.” 

a ietter was also received from Henry 
George rezretling that he cuuld nut uckuuowl.- 
edve the bopor they wisbed tu pay bit by be- 
ing present. 

Wuen cuolfee had been served President 
Juhusvn cailed fur order, aud with a tew 
brief remarks iatruduced the vice-president 
of the cluo, W. F. Bien, to respund w the 
drsp tuast: “The Ceutral singie tux club.” 
Mr. Bien said that be arose to speuk with 
inuch the sume feeling that would auimate 
vue member of a united aad happy buushuid 
if asked to respund to tbe tuast ‘Our Famuy.” 
He then reviewed tbe histury of the ciub uud 
showed how aptly it tilustrated the manner 
in Which “tall ouks from little acorus grow,” 
Mr. Carter had read a copy of Tag Stanparp 
one day while returuing home on w street 
car. He became wopressed with the truths 
there set forth, He iwterested others in the 
aruicles, and ju a shore time a few friends be. 
gun meeting ateach ubtber’s Nouses on cer- 
tain evenings iu the week to study “Progress 
wnd P verty.” Finally a ciub was started 
und organized under the vame of Laud aad 
labor club Nu, % with seveu members, The 
Membership imMmcreused; suun it became neces- 
sary to bire a hath Theu the genial and 
earnest Tum Li. Jobusuy becuwe the -lub's 
president. Svun the old nume was discarded 
apd the name the Ceutral single tux cub 
tovk its piace, Mr. Bien then spoke of the 
great bupes fur the future, “When we see 
grim, gauut misery stalking onward,” said 
be; “When we sce man ground down, op: 
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pressed, until bis very features begin to take 
upon them the aspect of the brute; when we 
see this and think what might be, we feel 
that we cunnot rest, that we must ery aloud 
and teach this gospel until these wrongs 
shall be righted and mao sball stand out free 
and independent. We remember that but a 
few yeurs ago there was a. bard of reformers 
who were reviled and scoffed at, who were 
stoned and mubbed-—and yet that bund of 
abolitionists went on until the curse of slav- 
ery was abolished. We feel that the time will 
and must come when our anticipations will 
be realized and all men shall be freeand equal, 
not only in name but in fact.” 

President Johnson then responded to the 


toast of “Henry George.” “Had f£ the elo- 


quence of Antony,” said be tu bevinning, ‘I 
could not do justice to that toast.” His ad- 
dress consisted of a brief biographical sketch, 
interspersed with pleasant avecd otes, and 
contained many high tributes of esteem. His 
remarks were listened tu with rapt attention 
and at the close he was lou fly applauded. 

The next toast, “The Siogle Tax,” was 
responded to by Mr. A. E. Buell in place of 
Mr. F. L. Carter, the secretary of the club, 
who was to bave spek u, but who was pre- 
vented from being present by illness. Mr. 
Buell made a very skiliful speech, eommenc- 
ing with a declaration of first priaciples aud 
following with an explanation in detait of 
the method of applying the propused tax. 

Mr. C. W. Whitmarsh spike next of ‘Free 
Trade.” Ever since be could remember he 
had beard more or less of free traders, but 
he had never met one until he met Henry 
George. Wheuever he bad questioned others, 
free traders in bygone days, thev bad al- 
wats given evasive answers which left a 


. reasonable deubt as to whether they really 


were cr were not free traders. Atthe time 
of meetine Heory George be was a firm = pro- 
tectionixt. He said be didu’t koow any bet- 
ter. Since thea he had received the lignt 
and now he wasa single tax advucate and 
free trader for all time. 

The toast “Landlordism” was treated by 
L. E. Siemon io a carefully prepared paper, 
in whicb he took the stand that the world 
had made no rea! progress. He said that 
when our untutored forefuthers were gather- 
ing shells and clams on the seashore, one 
would generally prevail upon some others, by 
using a club by way of persuasion, to give 
him part of their gatherings of clams. This 
was the landlord. He was the same landlord 
to-day, only that his meihuds were slightly 
more refined. 

Mr C. H. Nau rext handled the toast, 
“Equal Rigbts, Equa! Opportunities, Equal- 
ity,” in a maouer that proved him to be thor- 
oughly conversant with the subject. He 
spoke of the way the principles of equality 
were incorporated in the constitution aud 
American system of government, but called 
attention to the fact that, notwithstanding 
the American boast of equal rights, there 
was about as much inequality to be found in 
the social conditious of this country as any- 
where else. 

‘The last toast on the programme, “The 
Press,” was responded to by Mr. Will Backus, 
jr., editor of the American Union, which is a 
fearless exponent of the single tax principles. 
Mr. Backus’s address was pregnaut with 
thought. “It is ofteu boastingly asserted,” 
he asserted, ‘“‘that the newspapers lead public 
opinion. They do not. AS a whole, they 
simp'y follow and reflect: public opinion. In 
fact, it is po injustice to say that they are 
mure often fuuud catering to public opinions 
and tastes, even of the baser sort, than at- 
tempting to lead the way to any better and 
purer plane which might be unpopular 
through being misunderstood. This is why 
you find the great journals of civilization 
giving ouly afew ‘ines in some obscure por- 
tion of the paper to a great moral and sucial 
reform muvement that vitally concerns the 
welfare of all humanity, but devoting whole 
pages with thundering headlinoes to the latest 
prize-figbt.” 

The explanation of this is not far to seek: 
“The newspaper yraveyard is fulluf jour- 
nals that have tried to lead public opiuion. 
The same unjust and unequal secial cundi- 
tions that breed milhonaires aud paupers side 
by side, and place au ever present fear of 
poverty ia the heart of industry, meet the 
newspaper publisher upun the threshuld of 


- bis career and force bim to igoure the bigher 


moral considerativos involved in bis uucer- 
taking in order to more fully devote his ener- 
gies to the mad race for the almighty dollar 
and the struggle for existence. Amung voue 
is this state of affairs better known and mure 
deeply deplored thao amoung the editurs and 
newspaper writers themselves. They are 
brouzbt into contact with all the kuleido- 
scopic phases of human existence. They see 
the furces at work tbat cause men to fatten 
at each other's expense and leave wreitcbed- 
ness aod eufferiog ia their trail; aud to the 
credit of the editors be it said, that notwitb- 
stuoding their curtailed opportunities, they 
have made of the press of the country the 
greatest. power for the uplifting and enolight- 
enment of mankind known to civiuzation. It 
Wis & DeWspaper reporter who made plain to 
his fellaowmen tbe uojust upd un-American 
system of taxsti-a pow ja Vogue, Whuse bright 
intellect s -ugbt out in detail the causes which 
make misery ard wuut go band in band with 
progress ia & laud of plenty, and whe evolved 
a remedy based upow comniop senre and 
gomiMon justice betweeo man ¥o4 Man, Woiek 





hes beouwe the bright star of bope fer the | 





dowutrodden and suffering of all nations.” 


Before closing the proceediogs the presi- 
dent called upon Mr. A. Potwin of Zanes: ille, 
and Messrs. Stark, W. K. Fields aud Samuel! 
Moseley fur a few wores. When their re- 
marks bad been cuncluded it was past mid- 
night. 
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IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Prof. Hamlio Garland Kiuds Time to Senate 
ter Fome seed there 

East Epping, N. H., Aug. 15.—Hedding 
camp grouad cuntains a villaye now of tifteen 
huodred people—quite largely teachers, 
preachers and siudents seeking vacation four 
a week urtwo. A village pecullurly open te 
cubnviction, one Wuuld say, ou a mural i-sue. 
Ihave been delivering au series of lectures 
upvu Americao literature during the Jast ten 
days and to-duy [spuke upou the single tux, 
thus opening my fatl campaign. IT bad many 
ministers and teachers tu hear me and they 
listened au bour wud forty minutes, and would 
have listened loner, I guess, if f could have 
spared time aod strength As one man said, 
“This is a live issue and we're greedy te hear 
it.” Mauy came tu shuke hands with te, 
some silently, others to say, “You're on the 
right une.” The whole village will be ds- 
cus-ing Wt pro and cou before to-morrow nigbt 
If cau l wi'l return and speak next week, 
when the Chautauqua assemnb:y takes place. 

The must uf these peeple bave felt the sting 
of p-verty urd are ready to inquire into the 
cuuse of its prevalence amidst abundance. 
Tbe farm houses all about here are puour, bure, 
unpainted: and asthe farmers drive in their 
horses are vauut and spiritiess. Every evt- 
dence of bard work wad poor hving—the 
same old story. I didu’t conviace them all of 
the effica:y of the sinyvle tax but [ set them 
all tbiuking and reading, which is quite 
enough fur the present. 

At the close of my summer term of litera- 
ture at the Busten school of oratory I spoke 
(at the request of mv pupils) upon our reform 
aod made some strong converts. Every one 
of those peuple I reach thus becomes in turn 
ao evangel of the new faith. It seems little 
to do, tut my Knowledge of life tells me that 
the impetus given anuvther seul, perbaps un- 
consciously, may have infimite reach and in- 
finite barvest of results. I write this to en- 
courage those who see so little coming di- 
rectly from their battle against wrong, bul- 
warked as it is in ignorance and prejudice. 

I was down at Kittery the other day and 
saw the old Coustitution rocking idly at her 
wharf, and one of the first things { saw as | 
entered her side were the letters in gold: 
“Don't give up the ship.” Aud I thought of 
the ship we have manned, and I determined 
to write and say, Don’t think of giving up 
the ship, aud don’t ‘‘go beluw” too much. 
Take your turo at the watch. During the 
summer a great many have gone below to 
eat and sleepor smuke, or to growl at the 
man at the wheel. Now, every man on 
deck! Open the port holes aud run the 
double shotted guns out.. As the somewhat 
graudiloquent Cooper used to say, ‘‘Let her 
show her teeth.” 

Dropping figures of speech (which are sure 
to betray us), I think the comiug winter a 
good time to spread our theory. Men are 
disheartened by the failure of a protective 
administration to do them good. and they 
will be moved to listen to us. I predict a 
very wide diffusion of the single tax idea 
this vear. 

I shall go out as often as I can leave my 
work in the city, and will cheerfully respond 
to letters on the matter. Our friends should 
be sure they have strength enough to sup- 
port a meeting before going to the expense 
of getting a speaker. 

It may be advisable to hear from che sin- 
gie tax men of Massachusetts svon, in order 
to forma state league and executive com- 
mittee. Our secretary, Mr. E. M. White, 2u8 
Main street, is always glad to hear from or- 
gunizations, and keeps a record of them, 

HAMLIN GARLAND. 


—— ee 





Teo Increase the Sale ef The Standard. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 12.—The newsboy 
at the juactivn of Nioth and Main streets to- 
day cummenced selling THE STANDARD. I 
passed there at dinner time and asked him 
for a copy. He went to the corner and 
fisbed one out of a sack coucealed behind an 
iron post. “Is this what you mean?” he 
asked. I replied that it was, aad asked him 
why be did not sing it out, assuring bim that 
there would be plenty of purchasers. Upon 
returniog to my work I had the gratification 
of bearing him yell at the top of his lungs, 
“Times, Journal, St. Louis Post-Dispatch aod 
New York STaNnDaRD.” 

Why could tbis aut be done everywhere! 

Cuanums E. Rep. 





Te Graavize eo Clubiu Eaut Sagtuaw. 


East S8acivaw, Mich., Aug. 12.—I nave left 
& slipof paper wt the post uffice news stand 
and would like to have singie tax meuof Sag- 
inaw aud viciuvitv wishing to orguaize a sin- 
gie tax club to sign their names, with their 
address, Or if they please they may cuom- 
municate with we, J. R Gingons, 

F. PM. depot. 
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Sa't Leke Herald. Sead! 
It is darkly binted that the upsbot of Wane 
emake: ouptrovery with Norviu Greey will 
@ poste! telegraph: 


THE STANDARD. 


Businews Men of Boston Protest About the 
Tarid- Ther Want Cougrest tao Leave 
Them Altone—Some of the BProtecthonints, 
Too, are Legioning to Thivk ‘Phey are 
Hinviag Too Much of xn Good Thing. 


Boston.—We have had a visit here of one 
senate committee, and aaother is to be here 
shertly. ‘The business men have bad ao op- 
portunity to express their views to the eom- 
mittee, and the daily papers have given very 
good reports of what bas been said) be*ore 
that committee. From every person who bus 
auvtbing to savy on the matter which the 
committee has been here to investivute (in 
reference to the Canadian railroads), in) no 
cise Will be heard any other words than that 
“congress ought to let us alone.” Even the 
rankest pretection papers in. the coun. 
try, the Traveller and Advertiser. and 
Record affirin, edito iatly, thav af) congress 
interferes with the carrying trade of New 
Fogland our industries will be ruined. To 
us sinyle tax meo this is goud news. That is, 
it brings befure the people for discussion, 
nod thatis what we want, the faci. of pov. 
ernment interfering with business. Now, 
What is it that this committee is bere investi- 
eating? Sunply that the Boston merchant, 
in deabng with our own westeru merchants, 
shall send their goods over Americwo rail- 
roads, That is all the Home market club 
said last election that protection wanted, 
and all it meant. But le! here are the 
three strong = protection papers, edito- 
rially, and allo othe members of | the 
Home market club, not to mention all the 
democratic papers, strangly opposing any 
tnterference on the part of convress, and 
holding that we should have the right to use 
the Canadian roads in our transcontinental 
traffic. The Boston Herald (independent) has 
piven the matter more space, editorially and 
otherwise, than all the rest of our papers, 
and it tells the truth when it says: “We have 
not heard the Jast of this vet. Our great 
iron industries have leftus, and other preat 
industries will soon fallow, in consequence of 
the tarniffs uanecessarily imposed, and in the 
next session of congress it) is not unlikely 
that our congressmen and senators will ask 
fur the duty on coal and other raw materials 
tu be withdrawn.” 

The question clubs in and around Boston 

are doiog a very good work. The Boston 
Herald recently published a lot of knotty 
tariff questions propounded by a long list 
of the most prominent business men of that 
city, and addressed to United States Sen- 
ators Henry L. Dawes and George F. Hoar, 
and Representatives John KF. Andrew, Jo- 
seph H. O'Neil, Nathaniel P. Banks, Henry 
Cabot Lodge and Jobn W. Chanodier. From 
this it will be seen that the business men are 
wakiny up. 
. Governor Ames also has signed a petition 
to congress, usking for free coal), free iron 
ore, etc. This same governor is the man 
who run last fall oa the banner inscribed 
“Protection!” Verily, one might’: ask, “Am 
I awake or am 1 dreaming!” 

It will be readily seen that the only question 
to-day before the people is that of tariff. But 
of ail the arguments that have ever beep put 
forth 10 favor of protection, the following 
takes the cake, especially, be it remembered, 
when this same paper said last fall that the 
Cubden club of England bad sent vast suns 
of money tothis couutry to help free trade 
along, and the only time that Envland had 
uny use fur ao Trishman was when he came to 
this country aud voted for free trade. The 
Boston Traveller is the paper, and this is what 
it said on August 8: 

A SIGNIFICANT MOVEMENT OF CAPITAL. 

Ove vf the murked features of the present 
industrial and business situation is the in- 
creasing volume of English capital which is 
being invested in American enterprises. A 
large number of the most prosperous brew- 
eries have been absorbed by these Eaglish- 
men, and offers for steel, iron, cotton aud 
other mills have been numerous and flatter: 
jog. English money is simply seeking profit- 
able investinent. A sigotticant feacure of 
this phenomena ts thi-: There were ne signs 
of this movement of English capital previous 
to the presidential election of last November. 
The issue then before the country, and 
which it was recugnized was to be settled 
bv that election, was free trade vs. protec- 
tivn. Mr. Cleveland had sent his free 
trade message to congress, the demucratio 
party bad approved that message jo its 
national platform and bad made Mr. Cleve- 
Jand a candidate fur re-vlectionon that issne, 
The republican party had declared emphati- 
cally for the continuance of a protective pol- 
icy uad was inakiug its fight ou protective 
lines, There was during the progress of that 
campuiga no movement ot Euyglish capital to 
America. English capitalists uaderstuud very 
well tbat in the event of democratic success 
and the aduptivn of a free trade pulicy in the 
Vuited States, Eoylish capital weuld be 
needed at bome in adding to the capacity of 
Euglish manufacturing plants and in starting 
up bby e that were idle. The republican pur- 
ty woo aud it Was made cvident that fur av 
least four years the policy of protectiau 
would not be bre ken duwu With this knowl- 
edge beguu the flow of capital to the United 
States. Capital, whatever its patiopality, is 
proverbially timid, vvge iInore su thao ip the 
bapisof Eughsamen. But Eughisb capital is 
but aliaid of protection. 

All this kind of reading must be goud pews 
tothe workingman. This same paper a sbort 
time ago tld usef the Buglsb cupital that 
cume bere to form the gas trust, and now 
the Raosbury gag company sod QD -roheuer 
gee company bave abut down and throws 
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yet our trades union won't “see the ent.” 
Yes, protection isa goed thing for capital, 
at first; but where dees the workingman 
come iv, 

We single tax men will do some good work 
this fall and winter. Our club at Neponset 
will be closed until September, when we in- 
tend tu reopeo and keep open every evening, 
with a public meeting ouce a week. Tam 
positive we will start a ood working club at 
Harrison square this fall, aud as there are 
clubs in Roxbury, Cambridyre, Charlestown 
and Boston, surely we ougot te push the 
work aloug vizerously. JonuN LAVIS, 

President 8. T. club, 


The Chicano Clab wilt clive ima Receps 
tibn atthe Madison Street TPheatre-Oth-» 
er Watters of Inierest. 

Caicago, Aug. 15.—'To-nisht'’s meeting was 
glorious. The bouse was crowded and the 
speaker of theevenipg gave us a treat that 
willabide with us in pleasant memory for 
tanya day ty come. Mr. Thomas Hanford 
was the mau aad John Bright was bis subject. 
He is a powerful speaker, und the fire of deep 
and earnest conviction burned in every sen- 
tence of his tribute to the anti corn iw agi- 
tutor, He spoke for more than an hour, 
fairly enebainioeg his audicnee. 

The Rev. Charlies Fo tioss, pastor of the 
furmous Moody church, rose to move a vote 
of thanks to the crater, and in de ing so read 
Whittier’s beautifut poem, “The Reformer, 
Dr. Co inton Fortish see nded Mr. Guss's mo- 
tion with a few apt remarks. 

Then Mr. Frank Pearson sang with fine 

effect. a song of which Mr, Hanford) was the 

auther. 

On maturer consideration the proposed ban- 
quet bas been abandoned, and i pub ic meet- 
we inhon rot Judge Mapuire, as he passes 
Lhreugh wbis eity on his way east, will be 
given instead, probably at the Madison street 
theatre. The exuct date cf bis visit is not yet 
known, bat it will be sumewhere between 
August 30 and September 6. We hope to 
give bim a rousing reception, and it is desired 
that every single tax manu in the city shall 
lend his assistance to the committee which bas 
the matter ia charge. 

The speaker for Thursday evening is Josiah 
Edson, a board of trade man. Atnmoug the 
speakers which we expect to have in the near 
futureare Rev. Mr. Goss, EKauwin O. Browo 
and Dr. Henry Latebford. 

WarkkEN Worth BAILEY. 


Atthe Jersey Citv Grove Meeting. 


Everett Glackin and John W. Jakeway 
were to have been the speakers before the 
Standard sinvle tax club at the grove, Jersey 
City, on Sunday, but for some unexplained 
reason they faved to appear. The meet- 
ing Was opened by William Saul, who gave a 
short address upon the single tax. He wus 
followed by Dr. David Wark of the West 
Side club, New York, who pave an excellent 
address, io which he referred to the present 
sucial status, which he said compared with 
the declining days of Rome, whose fall he 
clearly pointed out was due tu land monopoly 
and consequent enslavement avd devenera- 
tion of the people, and he warned his hearers 
of a similar fate awaiting us unless land 
monopoly was abolished. His address re- 
ceived much applause. Mr. A. P. Brown 
made a short but impressive speech appeal- 
ing to that sense of duty in men which Is the 
bulwark and stay of everything pood and 
progressive. Mr. Johnson followed. So well 
did be handle the historic part of the sub- 
ject that he called for round after ruund of 
upplause. 

Mr. Thomas G. Shearman is announced to 
speak there next Sunday. WILLIAM SAUL, 
Mr. Batley Should We Well Supported in 

Thin Work. 

Cnicaco, Aug. 15 —Single tax men through- 
out the Union and Canada are urgently re- 
quested to send me all the important news 
relating to the progress of the reform ip their 
respective localities, as I have been offered 
space for such matter in a preyressive 
democratic } urnal which covers a wide fleld. 
Tam inclined to regard this opportunity asa 
minost fortunate one, aud it is ny purpuse to 
improve it to the ulmost cousistent with the 
conditions thet will naturally povera in the 
wnatter. Such facts us those brought out ig 
Assessor Mead’s recent letter in THE STAaND- 
akp will be of particular service, und the 
accession of prominent men to the ranks will 
merit notice, WaRKEN WORTH BAILEY. 

#91 Clevelaud avenue. 











Business With Mr. Secretary Noble and 
Mer. Superintendest Porter. 

St. Louis.—The leazue here is strong and 
growing; iboow bas u fine large room at 
Eighth wad Olive, fur which it puys 618 per 
tnonth, and is open every night, and bulds 
reyular weekly public meetings. We have 
gotten Mr. Secretary Ni bie uod Mr. Superin- 
tendent P. rter oo the hip in a question as to 
the census, wud will follow up the advantage 
hy sending circulars to all leagues and kine 
dred organ zations asking them to insist upon 
having the debt statistics accurately recorded 
in the ceneus. B.C. Keeler, H. Martin Will- 
iams and Hamlin Russell bave been appointed 
& Cummitves ty Jovi alter the matter, 

4 Quurr Wonusn 
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value of their property. 






FOREIGN NOTES. 

The royal commissioners for inquiring into 
the housing of the workiug classes quote in 
their report from Lord Shaftesbury: “The 
effect: of the one-room system is phys- 
ieally and moraliy beyend all deseription, 
In the first place, the one-room system al- 
ways leads, as faur'as [ have seen, to the one- 
bed system. If you go into these single 
rooms you tiay sometimes find two-beds, but 
you will generally fled ene bed occupied by 
the whole family, in many of these cases con- 
sisting of father, tether and son; or of 
father and dauchter: or brothers and gis- 
ters. It is impossible to say how, fatal the 
result of thutis., bt is totally destructive to 
all benefit from education. ft is a benelit: to 
the children to be absent during the day at 
school, but when they return to their homes, 
in one hour they unfearn everything they 
have aequired during the day.” 

Further, the commissioners state: “Rents 
in the congested districts of London are get- 
ting gradually higher, and wages ure wot 
rising, and there isa prospect, therefore, of 
the disproportion between the rent and 
wages crowing still greater.” | 


They sureest a remedy for Utis overcrowd- 


ing as follows: “(Ato present, laud available 
for building in the neyetiborhood af our pop- 
vious centers, thouwbits capital value is very 
ereat, it is probably producing a small year- 
ly return until it is tet for brilding., The 
owners of this vacant fund: are rated, aot in 
relation to the real valte, but to the avtual 
annuad income. They can thus afford to keep 
their Jand outof the market and to part with 
only small quantities, so as to raise the price 
beyond the uaturenl price which the land 
would command by its advantages of posi- 
tion. Meantime, the general expenditure of 
the town on improvements is increasing ibe 
If this land were 
rated at, suv, four per cent on its selling 
value, the owners would bave aw more direct 
incentive to part with it to those Who are de- 
sirous of buiding, und a two-fold advantage 
result to the community. Perst, all the vaiu- 
able property would) contribute to the rates, 
and thus the burden on the occupier would 
be diminished by the inerease inthe ratable 
property. Sevondly, the owners of the build- 
ing land would be foreed to offer the hind for 
sale, and thus their competition with one 
another would bring down the price of build- 
ing land and so diminish the tux in the shape 
of ground rent, or price paid for land, which 
is pow levied on urban enterprise by the ad- 
jacent land owners, a tan, be iv remembered, 
which is no reeompense for any industry or 
expenditure on their part, but it isthe natural 
result of the industry and activity. of the 
townspeople themselves.” 

The following letter from the executive 
committee of the Moelish Jand restoration 
league was read by Rev. Stewart D. Head- 
Jam at the farewell meeting in Lendon in 
honor of Henry Creorge ou July Us: 

To Henry George, esq.. Dear Sir: 

Tn wishing vou ‘farewell after your most 
successful cainpaign, the executive of the 
English land restoration league desire to offer 
you their special thanks for the immense im- 
petus which your presence with us, and your 
incessant and self-saerificing labours among 
us duriug the past four months, have given 
to the cause in Hucland. The leacue, which 
owes its fortuation tu one of your earlier vam- 
paigns in this country, has seen greater pro- 
press made during the pust five years than 
some of its members onee thought possible 
during a whole generation. True, we still re- 
main the only orgauized suciety in Eagland 
which consistently advocates the total aboli- 
tion of Jandlordisin by the method of the 
single tax. Nevertheless, weevery where see 
the thin edve of the single tax wedve enter- 
ing into Eavtish praetical potitics, ‘lhe tax- 
ation of lund values” was one of the princei- 
pal test questions in the recent election of the 
first county couneil for London, aud some of 
the most iinportant work of the council since 
its election has been done with a view to car- 
rying out the mandate which it then received 
from the London democracy ou this question. 
Every parliamentary bye-election now brings 
the question to the front; iveal government 
bodies are everywhere discussing it; the lib- 
eral and radical associations are placing it in 
their political programmes; the Londen tib- 
eral members bring: bills into parliament to 
make the nuw untaxed properties of the 
ground landlords contribute to the municipal 
expenses. Even within the last few days the 
London school board has nemoralized parlia- 
ment in favor of the rating of vacant iand 
according to its value, 

We feel more deeply thaa we can express 
how much we owe, and how much the whole 
Baglish speaking people owe, to the splendid 
enthusiasm, clear thought, and untiring en- 
ergy which you have brought to our aid. 
We fcel that the best way in which we cun 
show our gratitude is to labor on in our com- 
mon cause with renewed euthusiasm and in- 
creased energy, und we hope and beheve 
that many of those who during this) cam- 
paign have been brought to see the true cause 
of the increase of poverty in the midst of in- 
creasing wealth, will throw ip their Jot with 
us, and help tu mntudke our work more elfective 
in the future than inthe past 

Heartily wishing you God speed in your no- 
ble work for humanity, Weare, dear, sir, your 


faithful comrades ia the cause, 


Turn ExXecumve or tHe . i. RoI 
To those who need it here is evidence taken 
from the People’s Journal of Dundea of the 
direction of the wind: 


We wish that our politicinus could reud 
the correspondence in the dournal on Me, 
Henry George and his land restoration policy. 
It would show them how very strongly in 
eurnest a large nuuber of thoughtful work- 
inzmen ure on the subject of land reforuy, 
gud how mucha burning and blaging ques- 
tion the land question Wilh become af prac 
tical reforms uce lous delayed. ‘he corre: 
spondence is av remarkable revelation of the 
strength of Mr. George's following. Jb has 
been largely & one-sidad correspondence. 
Mr, George's followers may be mare active 
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of mind and more ready and enger to ex- 
presstheir ideas than the followers of the 
other side; but, whatever the cause may be, 
itis certnin that as letter writers they out- 
number their opponents, and excel them in 
the vigor with which they defend their 
‘Use, 
The London Democrat says: The return 
presented to the London school board by its 
school management committee is simply 
heartbreaking. Day by day nearly -4,000 
little children attend our board schools “in 
want of food.” Voluntary agencies provide 
about 800 cheap breakfasts and 13,000 cheap 
dinners duly, and by the same means 7,048 
free breakfasts and 26,585 free dinners are 
Nevertheless, 24,739 children, ina 
city where every house is within the sound of 
ebureh bells, ‘do net obtain enough food.” 


end 


The Liverpool Financial Reformer says: 
Mr. George expresses his opinion thatWwe are 
onthe eve of a movement on the land ¢ues- 
tion which will equal in intensity that of 
the anti-corn law agitation, and we arree 
with bim. It ison the lines of our programme 
that the battle will be fought, and we feel 
econtident that cur subseribers, who have for 
so long borne the burden and heatof the day, 
will see the fruit of their labors aud their sae- 
ritiees, aud find the whyvle nution ready to 
ackuowledge that the principles the members 
of thisassociation have been constantly press- 
ing forward, are founded on justice aud equity 
and conducive in the highest degree to the 
hational well-being, 

During this time of the year, hundreds of 
people sleep in the open air in Loudon, and 
many of them muke beds of the seats on the 
Thames embankment. The murder in White- 
chapel on Monday night fast has moved the 
police to make more stringeut regulations, 
Now poor people who would sleep in the 
streets are told to “Move on’? Yes, but 
wWeere shall they move to?—{Loudou Eeho. 

Here is a candidate’s catechism, prepared 
by English radicals: 

Ask your candidate: 

1. Will you vote for the reassessment of the 
land tax of four shiilings in the pound on the 
true yearly value of the land, so that it shall 
be paid on the current value of the land, in- 
stead of (as at present) ou the value which 
the land had in Lon. / 

2. Will you, if elected, press for the aboli- 
tion of the “breakfast table duties” (taxes ou 
tea, coffee, cocoa, ehocolaute, currants, rais- 
ins, tis, plums and prunes) and for the sub- 
stitution of direct taxes on land values? 

* ztre vou in favor of the rating of ground 
reuts and values for all local purposes? 

4. Will you use your best endeavors to 
give legislative effect to the recommendation 
of the royal commission of the housing of the 
working classes, that vacant land should be 
assessed to local rates at four per cent on its 
selling value! 

5. Will you support the nationalization of 
mioging rents and mineral royalties! 

6 Will you press for an inquiry into the 
ahevation of common lands, whetber under 
inclosure acts or otherwise, und the restora- 
tion of such hinds to the people! 

7 Will you oppose any scheme, by what- 
svever governinent it may be brought for- 
ward, for buying out Irmsbh or other land- 
lords, at the expense or under the guarantee 
of the taxpayers, or for creating a new class 
of landlords under the uame of “peasant 
proprietors?” 

S$. Will you advocate in parliament the 
abolition of all the taxation which now 
presses upon fabor, and the products of ta- 
bor, and the earnives of labor; and the sub- 
stitution of a single lax upon the value of all 
land, Whether used, or let, or held idle by 
the holder’ 

From time immemorial the people of Assynut, 
Scotland, hud been wont to cut peats on the 
OQidney Island, so that everyone in the dis- 
trict thuught it the most natural thing in the 
world to go there for fuel. The peat was 
plentiful and good, and, costing nothing, was 
much esteemed. But one day the lord of Old- 
ney Island, the Duke of Sutherland, issued an 
interdict, given bim by & cunning lawyer, 
against the continuance of the practice of cut- 
ting fuel. Oue old man, William Graham, to 
whom the interdict was an unintelligible 
viece of paper, continued the practice. The 

uke ordered his arrest. Wheo brought be- 
fore the sherilfhe pleaded guilty to the 
charge, but explained that not being able to 
read ov write, ba did wot understand the na- 
ture of the paper givento him. “I wish to 
sy that ishatl not doitagain, Tama very 
poor than, and met with aa accident some 
Limeigo. Lhave seven of a family, though 
some of them are beginning to do a little for 
themselves now.” When the officer called 
for Graham he had tu: borrow some respect- 
able clothes, and he left his house without 
wuy meal in it for his children’s support. In 
aspirit of bitter irony, the sheriff remarked 
that the luw did not recoguize rich or poor, 
und sentenced Graham to pay a fine of £2, or 
suffer imprisonment for ten days. The poor 
peab-patherer went tu prison. 

Few meu talk more of what is called “rot” 
than persons of the Primrose league in ehurch, 
The Rev. Mr. Hoskyns, rector of Stepney, iad- 
dressing uw meeting at Reading, bad the ex- 
traordinary audacity to state that if the peo- 
ple of the east end of Loudon had to deal 
with the royal grants, instead of £36,000, they 
would give £100,000, Now, is this an inven- 
tion, or is it crass and bottomless ignorance! 
In either case, it is reprehensible to the last 
deyvree, One does not see the name of this 
Keverend Hoskyas in movements connected 
with the welfare of the poor, and probably the 
good nun bus never once paused to consider 
that adviee of Jesus to the rich young mun, 
Which he must bave read a thousand times-— 
“Sell ull thou hast, and give it’ to the poor.” 
fle, on the contrary, would reverse the ad- 
vice, und would say to the poor of the east 
end of London, “Sell all thou hast, and give 
it to royalty.” 

The following case is a curious commentary 
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upon the bold assertion made by the Rever- 
end Hoskyns as related in the preceding 
paragraph: “Had you 5s. a week to live on?” 
asked a coroner of an old man in the east 
end of London, upon whose dead wife an in- 
quest was being held a day or two ago. 
“Lord bless you, no, sit!’ replied the man; 
“not when the rent was paid!’ The old man 
and his wife sold watercress und shrimps, 
and for many years had managed to struggle 
onatthis rate of living without baving re- 
course to the patish, The medical evidence 
was to the effect that the deceased woman 
had required a more nourishing diet, and 
that her death was hastened by her extreme 
debility, “There was always acrust of bread, 
and we didwt want much,” was her husbund’s 
remark tothe coroner. The moral of this 
case is that itis only typical of many thou- 
sands of similar cases in London, and, indeed, 
inallourlaree towns. Yet, with this skel- 
eton constauntiy at the feust, we are voting 
away thousands uy year for members of an 
idle und useless reyal family; and we have 
parsons of the state church impudently and 
ivnorantly stating that the people of the east 
end of London—muost of whom are little bet- 
ter off than this poor shrimp seller~would 
wladly have voted an addition of £100,000 a 
veur, instead of £36,000, as an endowment 
for the two eldest children of the prince of 
Wales.—[Reynolds’s Weekly. 

When the “Newspaper publishing com- 
pany,” which owns the London Star, was 
formed, Mr. T. P. O'Connor showed his con- 
fidence in the suecess of the venture by tak- 
ing the common shares and letting those who 
were more doubtful take the preferred shares, 
The dilference between the two was that the 
preferred shares were to take any profits that 
micht uccrue up to six per cent per an- 
num before any dividends were declared 
on the common stock. But the com- 
mon stock was to receive all the profits 
over and above the six per cent paid the pre- 
ferred stock. Asaresult of the great suc- 
eess of this radical paper the common stock 
receives a much larger dividend than the 
preferred, aud those who had confidence in 
the future of the paper ure well rewarded. 





A condensed summary of the recent trip of 
Henry George in Great Britaiu, Ireland and 
the Continent shows that meetings were held 
as follows: 

fu London.—At Bermondsey, Camberwell, 
Holborn, Lambeth, Plumstead, St. Pancras, 
Stepney, Shoreditch, Waudsworth, West- 
minister, Woolwich. 

Home Counties:---Wansted, Woedford and 
Stratford in Essex: Dartford and Maidstone 
in Kent. 

Kastern Couaties.—Lynn, Lincoln. 

Midlands,--Nottingnam, Wolverhampton, 
Coventry, Pudley, Wednesbury, Birming- 
bam. 

South.—Reading. 

Northern Connties.—Bradford, Pudsey, 
Bury, Manchester, Bolton, Ashton, Liver- 
pool, Sunderland, Consett, Alnwick, Ashing- 
von, Blyth, Neweastle, Workington, 

Wales (South).—Carditf, Swansea, New- 
port, Risca. 

Scotland.--Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Cireenock, Paisley, Perth, Selkirk, 
Dumfries, Caumpbletown, Irvine, Breciin. 

Ireland.—Belfast, Dublin. 

Abroad.—Paris, Amsterdam. 

Reynolds’s Weekly anuounces that the Cob- 
den club are offering a prize of £50 for the 
best essay on the comparative advantages to 
production of tenaacy in any of its various 
forms and of cultivating ownership.  ‘l'his 
offer cught to call forth a host of respoases,” 
says Reynolds's, ‘for the people day by day 
are becoming more convinced that with our 
land system is bound up most of the burning 
social and political questions that are now 
agitating the community. The Cobden club, 
Which has just held its annual meeting, justi- 
fied its continued existence by the persistent 
attempts made by the tories to reintroduce 
protection to this country, the latest instance 
vf which is the sugar bill, So lonhy asthe 
land is monupolized by the few, so long as we 
have fraudulent trusts and trade rings, so 
Jong as professional agitators accept bribes 
to get up a spurious feeling in favor of pro- 
tection, so long will it be necessary for the 
Cobden club to hold aleft the uncompromis- 
ing banner of free trade.” 


To Whom This Land Belongs, 
Carlyle. 

“Properly speaking, the land belongs to 
these two: to the Almighty God, and to 
all His children of men uhat ever have worked 
well onit, orthat shall ever work well 
on it. No generation of men can or could, 
with never such solemnity «and effort, sell 
land on any other principle; it is not the pro- 
perty of any generation, we say, but that of 
all the past generations that have worked on 
it, aud of all the future ones that shall work 
onit . . . 

“What shall we say of the idle uristocracy, 
the owners of the soil of Enyland; whose 
recognized function is that of handsomely 
consuiniug the reots of England, shooting 
the partridges of England, and as ayreeable 
amusement (if the purchase money and other 
conveniences serve), dilettante-ing in parlia- 
Thent and quarter sessions for Knglands .. 
» That such a class is transitory, exceptional, 
and unless nature's luws fall dead, cannot 
continue.” 

Tt Has Boon Found, nud Will soon be Pop. 
uluriy Used. 
8t, Louis Post Dispate, 

Speaking of elixirs itis a pity that some 
elixir cannot be found to brace up the wages 
ot workers in protected industries. 


Making « Wrench, 
Ciinton, tnd, Argus, 
The republicans of Franklin county, Ohio, 
have nominated Adam Kitschmer, a thorough 
single tax man for state representative. 
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TARIFF NOTES. 


If the sincere friends of the protective pol- 
icy are wise they will no longer resist the 
admission of all raw materials, not chiefly 
the product of labor at home, which would 
enlarge our industries, cheapen necessaries to 
constiimers, increase the demand for and 
wages of labor, supply our home markets 
with home materials and open new markets 
abroad for our products. — (Philadelphia 
Times. 

“The tariff,’ says the Cleveland Leader, 
‘nay or may not be a tax, according to cir- 
cumstances.” A year ago the Leader and 
other protection organs were very emphatic 
in the declaration that tarilY was not tax.— 
{IXansas City Star. 

It would have been honester if the republi- 
can spellbinders had said last fall to the work- 
ingmen: “You may possibly get more puy 
under Mr. Harrison, but you will have to 
strike for it.’ It was not to be expected that 
they would predict any of the reductions that 
have taken place.—[Louisville Courier: Jour- 
nal. 2 

Among the many shams and humbugs that 
exist to-day, the greatest is the taxes placed 
upon industry in every fortin.—fBaltimore 
Critic, 

We should like to ask a question on the 
line of protection logic. If a tariff to keep 
out cheap foreign goods is protective because 
it enables American manufacturers to pay 
high wages, whence this recent antipathy to 
trusts? A trust is only a means of extorting 
high prices from consumers, and if high 
prices make higher wages, why can a pro- 
tectionist object to a trust¢—[(Rockville, Iud., 
Tribune. 

The monopoly taxers realize that the tariff 
question is stillan open ene, and that it will 
be the overshadowing issitte in the next na- 
tional campaign, Whether politicians und 
party managers will itso or uot. They are 
preparing for a desperate struggle, and it is 
for tariff reformers to govern themselves ac- 
cordingly.~—({Indianapolis Sentinel. 

A valuable bed of silica has been discov. . 
ered at the bottom of a Maine lake. Now 
fora bich tariff on the pauper silicn of Hu- 
rope, aud presto! a full thedeed, tariff pro- 
tected monopoly.—[Boston Globe. 

The demand for tariff revision is becoming 
so strong now even inthe republican party, 
that congress will find it impossible to shirk 
its duty in relation to this matter when it 
again assembles.—~—[RKansas City Star, 

The price of iron has advanced a little, 
which is a good thing for the Pennsylvania 
trust, but we shall have to wait a little to see 
the effect of it on wages.—-[Brookls nu Citizen. 

Harrison was elected to bring good times 
to the laboring man, but during July there 
were seventy-seven strikes, involving 19,986 
men, representing «a poptiation of 100,000. 
“Protection” isa great scheme —[Salt Lake 
Herald. 

The Stugie Tan and Socialiam, 
London Christian Commonwealth, 

Every question is linked with some correla- 
tive question. The two correlatives of the 
new economics are CGeorgeism and socialism 
It is interesting to Jisten to aman like Mr. 
Henry George, evenif his propositions are 
not all at first clearly understood. It seems 
that many people who do not vet fuliy com- 
prehendthe drittot “Georgeism” imagine that 
it is identical with socialism. The reason is 
that they think everything is socialism which 
is Opposed to the customary order. Now, 
this is a most confusing error, as the late 
great debate between Mr. George and Mr. 
Hyndman so clearly showed. The single tax 
is as much opposed to socialism as both are to 
the old order of things. The truth is that 
there are many proposed systems of social 
recoustruction which are utterly antagonistic 
to the present sociology, but the difliculty is 
that this mutual opposition is the only agree- 
ment among them. They are all bitterly op- 
posed to each other. Itis just this whichis 
hopelessly confounding the public mind, One 
writer neatly claims that “the single tax duc- 
trine isthe gospel of freedom, while socialism 
preaches restriction.” What we wish at the 
moment to point out is not what are the re- 
spective merits or demerits of the two systems, 
but ny that they are implacably at vari- 
ance, vw, as socialism is in the air, itis 
only wise that every manshould pause to ask 
Socialists Whutis their definite aim. We have 
several times shown that there is a socialisin, 
viz, thatel the New Testament, which would 
coustitute a true reveneration of society, but 
that this is not whatis usually understood by 
socialism in the present popular sense of the 
term, In fact, socialists are all at sea, 
drifting about after detinitions and explana- 
tions of what socialisin is. 


An Opiuion trem an Opponent. 
St, Paul Globe, 


It is pot so certain that the George doctrine 
is so unpopular in New York as some of the 
metropolitan press would have us to believe, 
The single tax idea has takeu well in all eom- 
mercial centers, both in this country and in 
Great Britain. One would be surprised to 
mix with the commercial classes here in the 
northwest and find how many persons there 
are Who quietly give assent to the George 
doctrine. It is growing in popularity among 
the working classes, and ultogether Mr. 
George has a more respectable following in 
this country than is usually imagined, 
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That Mav be Whae We Want, But We 
Didn't Voto That Wav Lant Election. 
Hon, John @, Carlisle to the Mexican Congress, 

We (the United States) do not want your 
territory, bu' we do want your trade and 
your frievdship, We want to see the closest 
commercial relations established and main- 
tained between these two great North Amer- 
ican republics, sa that by an easy interchange 
of products they may increase the comtorts 
of their people and contribute to the pros- 
perity of euch other. 
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THE PETITION. 


SiInGLE TAX ENROLLMENT COMMITTER, ) 
36 CLINTON PLACK, - 
New York, Aug. 20. { 

The eprollment now stands as follows: 


Reported last week 2. 2.0. 6 6 62,5092 
Reeeived during week ending Aug. 20 651) 





Totti 4: s- GS we ae je. ele as HES OSE 

Contributions received during the pust weels 
have been as follows: 
J. M. Place, Chicago, WL. 1 ef _ 5 
Johu W. Ettell, St. Michnel, Austria 5 00 
W. W. Bailey, Chieaso, LU. 2. 1 00 
Thomas Douglass, Whitman, Mass. . 1.00 
Adolph Segin, Memphis, Tenn. .. 1 OU 
H. D. Halbert, Cleveland, Ohio... 5 00 
H. 't. P., Philadelphia, Pa, . . . - 5 00 


Total ox & ace le ae we a we ae RIS SS 
Contributions previously acisnowl- 
edged in'THE STANDARD . . . . 1,633 48 





Total. . 0 0 + © #© © «© o: « oMl,651 67 

Was. T. CROASDALE, Chairman, 

The following are some extracts from let- 
ters received by the committee during the 
week: 

J. M. Place, Chicago, []l.—Our cause is 
booming here, and the sentiment against the 
taxation of personal property is spreading 
rapidly. 

E. @ Flanagan, Pittsburg, Pa.--[ have 
taiked to at least 100 men who are favorably 
impressed with the single tax doctrine. I 
am satistied we haven't the least idea how 
many people in Pittsburg would favor the 
single tux if it were brought to their notice. 
If we eould have a leeture some time in 
October by one of our protninent leaders in 
the east it would vive us & good start for a 
winter’s effective work, - 

M. P. Alderman, Gloucester, Mass.—We are 
gaining ground here, thouch slowly, and free 
trade is losing its terrors, us elsewhere. The 
Linen thread company have inereased their 
price about one-fourth, AS) protectionists, 
they wish to reap the benefits in) both high 
prices and cheap foreign labor, and make the 
users of linen thread pay for it. 

T. H. Chainberliain, Findlay, Ohio. —Billy 
Radelil! was here on the oth, and talked on 
the street and distributed tracts. He is a 
hustler, To wish we eould have Henry George 
here. If he had seen Findlay he could have 
written “Progress und Poverty” without ever 
having seen another place. 

KH. T. Chaney, Hermon, N. ¥.—The signer 
of the inclosed petition is balf owner and a 
teacher in Wells’ business college, Syracuse. 
I think he sees the cat phiinly encugh to be a 
great help to the cause in Syracuse, 

I. J. David, Baton Rouge, a—We «are 
constantly getting on firmer ground. 

Charles Bonesteel, Grand Crossing, Il— 
Inclosed find thirty-seven signatures to peti- 
tion, All are members of Iron molders’ 
union No. 25 of Chieago. Thev were obtained 
in the following manner, Which T hope will be 
aw suceestion tu some of our brother molders 
throughout the country bo Meo and do like- 
wise:? Tarrived at the ball early, and got 
permission to place aw stand in the center of 
the room, with pen and ink. Ll then passed 
my blanks around and quietly asked the boys 
tosign. Kuch tardy member was presented 
with a blank, as well. divery mao signed 
except two, anc a few others who had al- 
ready sent in their names. 

W. A. Cronenberger, Cleveland, Ohio.— 
Toclosed are some petitions. What a splen- 
did thipg the petition is to give a mauachance 
to talk, and talked I have, with the abuve re- 
sult. Our club is deing good work. At our 
meetings we distributed tracts, ete.: also 100 
cupies of Justice vach week. The American 
Union wand the Mxaminer, two local single tax 
papers, are deing coud work. Our banquet 
in honer of Henry George was a complete suc- 
cess, and this will help the club, for it) has 
made us popwar. The Central single tax 
club is now before the people and now is our 
time to put the single tax before them. 

Kua. Meyer, Boscobel, Wis.—By furnishing 
copies of THE STANDARD and “Progress and 
Poverty” to all Whom Leould induce to read 
intelligently, T have spread the doctrine of 
single tax and free trade. Thirty or forty 
men in this city begin to see the cut, and 
there area preat many others beginning to 
take an interest in taxation, Have lately 
got some copies of THE STANDARD containing 
Mr. Shearman’s speech delivered in Oregon 
aud have persuaded my republican friends to 
readit. Linelose you the signatures of two 
of the most radieal republicans in this towu— 
good business men, who thought the welfare 
of the nation depended upon the protective 
tarilY system, but who never read any of the 
wotks of George, They now say they will 
carefully read “Progress and Poverty.” A 
great many men will not read George's works 
until after they have read Shearman. 

“Unele Tom,” Bryn Mawr, Pa.—Some of 
my republican and high tariff friends crowed 
so much Jast fall over their so-called victory 
that they are hoarse yet. I asked one of 
them the other day where the promised food 
times were, and he proved to his own satis- 
faction, that the country was prosperous, | 
asked him theu why was he idle. He said: 
“Times are slack just now.” He would not 
sign the petition, yet last winter he only 
pulled through by being compelled to accept 
eharity tokeep his family from starvation, 
When I proved to hima man with his expe- 
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rience could not Iny claim to be compos 
mentis, he walked off and has avoided me 
ever since, but I learn he has, on the sly, 
largely modified his views on the tariff. 


R. H. Thompson, Portland, Ore—Judge 
James G. Maguire will soon be with us on his 
wiy,east. He will give us an address about 
the 25th on the subject of the single tax. 

RK. H. Gilman, Milford, Del.—lMven in be- 
nighted Delnuware light is breaking--or at 
least the people are becoming restive in the 
darkuess. Any man kuowing the facts will 
tell you a man ona farm here cannot muke a 
living off of it, Not even by working from 
daylight till dark can he secure a moderate 
share of the comforts of life, feed, clothe and 
educate his children. It isa common oceur- 
ence for a man to rent his farm for one-half 
or one-third its produce and come to town to 
lve more comfortably. The tenant and his 
family, neantime, exist on the land, working 
like dogs, und barely securing tbe necessaries 
of life. I was talking to a man the other day, 
a first class farmer, who said, “IT bave been 
for forty years improving other men’s farins, 
am now almost past work, and yet have no- 
thiog to show for it.” Instances like this are 
slowly wearing it into the brains of the peo- 
ple that there is something wrong about our 
system of land ownership. 

“Pa” Chase, St. Louis, Mo.—Tbhere was a 
crand insparation in the hearts of those who 
attended the “Renton school of social science” 
last Sunday. What produced it?) The read- 
ing of Henry George's Liverpool speech. New 
fuces every Sunday. IJnclosed are a few 
more signatures to the petition. 

Wm. Hancock, Wyoming, Pa.—Less than 
one year ago there was not a single tax sup- 
porter in this place; now a large proportion 
of the voters are favorable to it—many en- 
thusiastic. In fact, nearly every one Thave 
approached on the subject acknowledges 1ts 
justice, only doubting the practicability of its 
realization, Wehave a single tax assesser, 
who, us far as practicable, is applyiug it to 
the assessments, inuugurating a sumber of 
reforms. [have bought and cireulated sev 
eral thousand tracts, have sent out 50 copies 
of Justice, running one month each, and sent 
copies to our judges, lawyersand representa- 
tives of this county, and can plainly see tne 
good fruits therefrom. I will try within a 
tew months and organize a club here, and 
possibly in Wilkesbarre, where there is ma 
terial for a large organization. I am some 
times asked why I, who am profiting by the 
present order of things, should want a change. 
Having seea the wrong of the appropriation 
by afew of God's free gift to all, [ should 
feel like a guilty accessory to robbery and 
murder did I not raise my voice against the 
heinous crime. I can no longer plead igno- 
rance, as JT once might have done, Let us 
work for (he single tax with one accord. 

B. B. Hull, Ellenville, N. Y.—At a meeting 
of single tax men Saturday evening a single 
tax club was formed, with 19 members. We 
expect to considerably increase our member- 
ship at our next meeting, as it was not known 
that a cub was to be formed. We purpose 
holding meetings twice cach month for the 
discussion of the single tax, ballot reform, 
etc., to Which the public is cordially invited. 

Win. MacCarthy, Long [sland City, N.Y. 
—I was ata Kk. of L. district assembly meet- 
ing the other night, and while listening tothe 
different schemes for forwarding the inter- 
ests of labor was agreeably surprised to hear 
a decelerate say “What about the sinele tax? 
iknow by their expressions a good many of 
them are in itsfavor. Some of thesiguatures 
I send vou are of men who have several times 
refused tosign, but now are beginning to see 
the cat. 

S. Tideman, Detroit, Mich.—The Georgeites 
here have spouted the fun forme, Credit to 
them! [have several times tried to getup a 
discussion with chance acquaintances, which 
usually ended in finding that my prey was al- 
ready a single tax mun. The cause here is 
pretty far advanced, 

J. H. MeKatire, Evansville, Ind.—1 am 


making some good teachers as well as single 
tax men. 


Vindiug the Hog. 
London Democrat. 

Herr Flurscheim told a capital story at the 
Henry George farewell meeting, A gardener 
wus instructed to sow some beans ia his mas- 
ter’s garden, und he faithfully carried out 
his instructions. Bat during the nicht a 
neighboring hog, prowling around, dug up 
the beans and ate them, neither master nor 
man being a whit the wiser. When the time 
of beans was fully come no beans were forth- 
coming. The muster accused the gardener 
of having neglected to sow the seed, “for,” 
siid he, “the natural law is that beans pro- 
duce beans, and the fact that beans have not 
crown isa clear proof that beans were not 
sown.” The man, positively averring that 
beans had been sown there, could only ex- 
plain the non-appearanca of the expected 
crop by denying the existence of any such 
nutural law. Both were maeht and both were 
wrong; neither could convince the other. So 
with the great social puzzic—the increase of 
poverty amid increasing wealth. Dilferent 
schools of economists have given “explana- 
tions” equally contradictory and unsatisfac- 
tory, but the puzzle was never really solved 
till Henry George came along and discovered 
the hog, The wealth has really been pro- 
duced, but landlordisin has gobbled it up, and 
the workers “get no beans.” 
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STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


‘Henry George’s theories,” says an ex- 


change, ‘found favor in England.” That ig 


true. Why shouldn't the truth find favor 
every where?—[ Rochester Times. 

Five per cent of the people own all the 
land in Minneapolis, consequently, in strict 
equity and justice, every penny of taxes 
uceded to support the government in Minae- 
apolis ouvht to be assessed up against those 
tive nen in every hundred who own the land, 
--({Minneapolis Labor Union. 

Land and labor ave opposite ends to the 
socialteam. Asthe hind end goes up the labor 
ead goes down. As the sire of the total 
product of labor taken by rent grows larger 
the share left for labor must crow smaller. 
This condition continues until the laborer 
gets comparatively nothing for doing a preat 
deal, while the speculative dand holder gets 
comparatively all for doing nothing. —[(EHous- 
ton, Texas, Echo. 

The single tax would limit land holdings— 
not to vu certain number of acres, or so many 
dollar’s worth, butit would dimit the amoant 
of Jand to just so much as the individual 
eculd) profitably utilize—for the venefit of 
himself and sociely at large.—[Hartington, 
Neb., Nonpureil. 

Henry George has left behind him a record 
of work such as any man might be proud of, 
and a firmly established movement, which is 
rapidly becoming one of. the most important 
factors in Enylish polities. —[London Demo- 
orat. 

When single tax men advocate the aboli- 
tion of all taxes save one on Jand values, they 
are often asked, ‘Do you propose to compen- 
site the landlords?” The best way to answer 
this question is by asking another. Did the 
landtords compensate the people when they 
changed the system of taxation by putting 
the expenses of the country upon the people 
in customs and excise instead of upon laud- 
holders?-—[Loudon Democrat. 


The Surest Sign. 

Senator Voorhees of Pndlana. 

One of the surest. signs, as given by Mr, 
Froude in his great sketch of Julius Carsaryof 
the overthrow aud downfall of Io me, was 
When it was found that the patricians, the 
bondholders, the rich, the aristocracy,owned 
the lauds, had mortyages on them and bought 
them in, and the people became tenants in- 
stead of owners in fee simple. There is 
where you are drifting to day. 


' SINGLE TAX MEN. 

The following list coutains the names and 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
eause tn their respective localities, with whom 
those wishing to join in the movement may 
commlinieate: 


Akron O—Jas K Angier. 109 Alivn street, 

Albany, N Y—Kobert: Baker, 178 Madison avenue; J C 
Roshirt, 22 ‘Phird avenue, or Jumes J Mahoney, secre. 
tary Single Tax Cleveland and Phurman club, 23 
Myrtle avenue, 

Alhambra, Mon Ter—Mrs Josephlue Spahr, 

Altoona, Pa—C Lishler pres; DoT, Munro, recording 
secretary single tax club, 

Amsterdam, N Y¥—Harvey Book, 

Anacostia, D C—Carroll W Smith, oflee Anacostia tea 
company, Harrison and Monroe streets, 

Anton Chico, N M~Lewis IT Granstam 

Ashtabula, Ohio—A D Strong. 

Athens, Pa—Artbur L Pierce, 


f Atiounta, Ga—John C Reed, lawyer, 25 1-2 Marietta 


streeb 

Auburn, Me—ff G@ Casey, secretary Stnglie tax club, 

Auburn, N Y—Diniel Peacock, presidents; AL W Bene- 
dict, secretary Single tax club, Coltege mall 

Augusta, Ga—L A Selimidt, 525 Lincoln street. 

Avon, N Y—Homer Sabin. 

Baliston 8pa, N Y—Richaurd Feeney, 63 Milton avenue 

Baltimore, Md—Joho W Jones, 1% N Bond street: John 
Salmon, 415 N Eutasw street; Dr Wm N Hill, 148% BE 
Baltimore street, 

Bath-on-the-Hudsonu, N Y—Matthew © Kirseh. 

Bayside, Long tsiand, N Y—Antonio M Molina, 

Braceville, (d—Willam Matthews, secretary Tart? ro- 
form club. 

Bradford, Pa-~J C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
club, 26 Newell place. 

Bristol, bak—W FE Brokaw. 

Binghampton, N Y—E wW Dundon, 33 Malden lane, 

Boston, Miass—EKdwin M White. WS Miun street. Charles. 
ton, J R Roche, 29 Converse avenue, Malden; Hiamlin 
Garland, chairman Adogle tax leavue, Jamaioa Plain: 
John Lavis, 13 Leonard st., Harrison square 

Brooklyn, N Y¥~Single tax club, 56 Livieges onst. 

Bulfalo, N Y—H BB Buddentbury pres Tax eefortn elub 
sed Clinton st; CC Whittemore, see, dS Washing on 
street; reception committee, & Co bqrers, m6 Ver. 
mont street: Robert White, 660 Main steer TM. 
Crowe, DD, T77 Bik street, 

Bane oe luwa~—James Luve, bookseller, or Richard 
Spencer, 

Cambridgeport, Mass—Wm A Ford. 166 Norfolk street 
secretary Single tix organization, 

Crulsteo, N Y—H W Johnson. tO box 265, 

Canon City, Col—Frank P Blike, MD. 

tie O—S J Harmount, MOD, president single tax 
cub. 

Cape May City—Wim Porter, box 57, 

Chamberhun, Dak—James Brown, 

Charles City, lowi.—Irving W Smith, MD, office oppo- 
site Union house. 

Chicago, Wl—Frank Pearson, 45 La Salle street; T. W, 
Wittler secretary Single tax club. 426 Milwaukee 
ave; Warren Worth Bailey, pres 5 T chab, 125 oth av, 

Cincinnath, Q—Dr David De Beek, 89 West Ninth 
street; Joves’s news and stationery store, 272 Vine 
atreet; headquarters Single tax club, Orvis building, 
se@cor Fourth and Svenumore, 

Clanton, Ala—U M Mastin or Alex G Dake, 

Cleveland,O—C W Whitmarsh, 4 Euelld avenue: Frank 
L Carter, 183 Chestnut street, 

Minton, lnad—L O Kishop, editor Argua, 

Cohors N V—J 8 Crane 

Co Cal--Charles F Smith, proprietor Commercial 

atel. 

Colum us; ‘O—-Edward Hyneman, 3481-2 Bouth Bagh 
street, 

Black Diuumond, Cal—Jelf A Bailey, 

Cramer Hill, Camden county, & J—Chas P Johnston, 

Danbury, Conn—Sanm A Main, 34 Binith street, 

vayton, O-W W Kile, 3) BE FIfth street; J Q Galloway, 
263 Buamuel street, 

Denver, ColmAndrew W. Elder, 

Des Moines, lowa—-L J Kasson, president Bligle tax 
club; Joho W King, secrebary. 

Derroit, Meh—J K Finehart, 45 Waterloo street: JF 
Duncan, 39—Third street, secretary Tar reform as 
soctation: 8 G@ Howe, 64 ith wv 

Diamond Springs, Eldorade county, Cal—J Vo hanson, 

Dighton, Mass—A Cross. 

Dunkirk, N Y—Prancls Lake, 

East Cambridge, Mass—J F Harrington, 8t Jonn’s Lit 
erary bnstitute, 

East Orauge, N J—Edw C Alphonse, 35 Main at, 

Kast Nortaport, bong ished, NS YJ ltudyard 

East Rindge, N H—-Ruwsard Jewett 

Elizabeth, N J—Beojamin Urner. 

Kimira. N Y--William Hergriian, 712 East. Market street. 

Englewood, L—W_ B Beers, 

By Es Ind—Charies @ Bennett, 427 Upper Third 
HETeR 

Fitebbnorg, Mass—it » Terry, 

Barnungton dows -F OW Roekwell 

Flushing. L 6-Dan C Benard, 

Foxcroft, Me Litby, 

eee awed Tie nee a 
en Cove, Long islana ~Hervert Loromer, 

Glendive, Mone H Sawyer. — RES era 

Glens Falls, N Y—Joln H Quintan. 

Gloversville,N YWm © Wood, Mb, 

Grand View-on-the-Hudson, N ¥—Henry lL Hinien. 
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Harrison, Tox—T J MeColium. 

tlartington, Neb—Jolin Hf Felbear. 

Haverhill, Mass-Arthur F Rrock, 

Helens, Mont--Judge d M Clements, secretary Montana 
Single tay association, 

Hornedsville. SN ¥—-George HW YVan Winkle 

Holtoi, Kan—J J Avery, 

Hiat Springs, Ark—W Albert Chapman, 

tloosick Falls, N Y--F oS Haummona. 

Houston. Tex—H F uN corporiiion attorney, 

tlutehinson, Kas—J OG Malcoun, MOD, 

llions N ¥—George Smith, PO bos 502, : 

Indinnapots, indf P Custer, presidant Bingie. tax 
league Postal fel Co.lis Meridtanst; Chas Krause, 
boolikerper, Ves aestupts hardware store, E Wash st. 

Tthaesa, NOY CG Phact, druggeise, 75 Mast State sted 

Janvier, N J--8 2 Walsh. 

Jersev City, N J—Josepn Dang MillCe, secretary Stand. 
ard Single tax cteb, 86 bwe avenue, 

Kansas Clty, Mo—Chas BE Reta. tla Highland avenue 

Kenosha, WisW oD Quagies. 

Ketthsturgh, PN-a MebDoudld. 

Kingston, N ¥ Theodore M Romeyn. 

Latsingburgh, N ¥—James MeMano, Ul Elpureoenth st 

Lonsdale, Rl-Dr L. FL Garvin. 

Lewiston, Me-F D Lyford, 3 Cottage street. 

Lexinogton, Ky—James bewin 

Little kook, Ark-Sol PT Chark. 

London, fnghuni-- Willian siunders, 177 Palace Cham. 
bers, Westminster, 

Los Angetes, Cal-—W H Doage, 30 North Alameda streets 
W A Cole, 149 Svuth Hilly or A Vinette, PO Bt tion BF, 

Lowell, Mass—-Henury Robertson, 6 Meteale block, Kid: 
der street. 

Lele, Mintw-C F Wenham, 

Lynchburg, Va—-Thos Williamson, cor Fifth and Chureh 
sLreets, 

Lynn. Mass—Theodore P Parking, 14 Bouth Common 
stroet 

Madison, Dak—The Like 8 ‘Po club, EA BSvenson. 

Mahanoy City, Pa-J N Becker, proesidoeny free trade 
club; Rebert Riehardsom secretary, 

Maddeo Mass~GQoeorze WoCox, G enwood street, 

Munistee, Mich—Albert Watkiey or Wott bhast. 

Manostield, O—W Jo Higpits, tuanager Western union 
telegraph office, 

Martboro, Mass--GQeo A BK Reynolds, 

Marlborough, N Y¥—C HH Biaildon, 

Mart. Tex—J L Caldwell, chaurmiin Ninth congressional 
district organizer. ; 

Marvaville, Mont—8 F Ralston, 8, president Montana 
single tax assucketlon. 

Massillon, O—Victor Burnett, 78 Rast South street. 

Mauritius, [Indian Ocean—Robert A Roban, 8 Pump 
street, Port Louls. 

Memphis, Tenn—R @ Brown, secretary Tarif? reform 
club, 59 Madison street: Boltan Sinitu, 225 Alabama 
street, 

Middletown, Conn—Jotin G Hopkins, P O box 58, 

Midcletown, N ¥—Chas HE fuller, jp O box 11h. 

Miwnaukee, Wis--Peter MeGul, 147 Fourth street, 

Minneapolis, Minu.—C J Buell, president Single tax 
league, 4U2W Prankiip avenue: i. ob, Ryder, secre. 
tary. 

Moule, Ala Q Norton, 93 South Royal street, 

SEt Plensant, lowa—A O Pitcher, AED. 

Mt Vernon, N Y—d BLutiber, 

Murrayville, U—-William Cainm, president Democratia 


club, 

Nashville, Tenn—Mrs Wim Man, 212. N High street. 

Weponser, Miass-@ A Lothrop, member tenry George 
club, 43 Walnut street. 

Newark, N J—Kov Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Oriental 
street. : 

New brighton, Pa—John Seitz, 1 North Broadway, 

Newburg, N Y¥—DJ McKay, seeretary Single tax club, 
238 Browdway, 

Newburyport, Mags—Wim R Whitmore, secretary Mer- 
rimac assembly, Herald offtee, 

New Haven, Couu—Witherd DO Warren, room 1, 102 
Oringe streets Alfred Soiith, 105 Day street. 

wew Orleans, La-—Joun Ss Watters, Maritime assocta- 
tion, 

Newport, Ky—Joseph L 8chraer, secretary Single taz 
league, AZ Southgate street; WHC James, 8&9 Taylor 
street. 

New Westminster, Brit Col—Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax reform association, 

Norfolk, Vie~-Edward Ko Robertson, secretary Alpha 
club, P.O. deawer i, 

North Adams, Miass— Willard MM Browne, 13° Marshal 
street; BS Myers, PO box 3387, 

North Spritgield, Ma—-K P Alexander, 1826 North 
Boonvitle street, 

Norwalk, Conn--daimes EE Babcock, lock box 5% 

Obertin, O—Hdw B Haskell, 

Olean, S ¥—George Ball, pres Binglo tax association 
Timothy Horan, seo 85 Hallrowd street. 

Olimpia Wash Ter-Alexander Parduhir, Adam street 

Omaha.Neb—Jotia BE Emblen, 422 Virginia avenue; Pere 
Pepoon, pres single tix club, (lg 8S Sth street; C 
Beckett, see, mn weeer Wth and Blondo streets, 

Ordway, Dak—B OH Garhiund, member Tax reform asso 
Clation. 

Oswero, N Y—Alox Skillen, 160 West First street, 

Owepo, XN YM Murray, 18 Math st. 

Passaic. N J~—J J Barnard, 183) Vashington place, 
2arerson, NJ—~K OW Nellis, Chadron Passaic count 
Stugle tax ClevelanudZeampauign committee, 89 Nort 
Mala street 

2arkersburg, W Va-W L Boreman, member of Single 
tax league. 

Pawtucket, 2 l—Ed ward Harker, 23 Gooding street. 

Per cdieton, Ore-€°8 Jieksom 

Peorta, Hi—J W Avery. 

Phitadelphia, Pa—Wio J Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or A. HE. Steplenson, 314 Chestuut street, secretury 
Henry Georve club. 

Piermont, N Y—Charles R Hood, PO box 13, 

Pivtsburg, Pa~Mark BF Koberts, 1727 Carey alley, 

Portland, Ore-8 B Riggen, 48 Stark street. OH Thamp- 
SOU. 

Poughkeepsie, N Y--Willinat C Albro, 

Providence f--fubert Grieve, % Button st eat; 
Dr Wim Barker, pres. Khode Inhend sligle Gtx asso 
CHMLIOM 

Pulaski, N YO V Harbottte, 

Ravens wood, Hl—W HW Van Ornum, 

Reading Pa-Chas S irizer, is Peon street; Charles 
Corishill, aN bth street. 

Reynolds Heidge, Comti—Joho Carreer, box 2, 

Kiehmond, bad—-M Ritehio, $15 South A streets J.B 
HT, lot South Dhiba street, 

Ridgeway, N ¥—0C Sullivan. 

tiiver Falls, Wis—Georye TL Bates, 

Rochester, N ¥—Charles Avril, 7 Morrill street 

Roselle, N J~—Read Gordon, 

ftulland, Vt—T H Brown, 1) Cherry street, 

San Diewo, Cah A. Hievey, Do lth street, 

Ban Francisco, Cul-duage games GO Maguire, Superto 
cour 

San Luts Obispo, Cal—Atrs frances AL Mina. 

Seattle, Wash Ter—Alexiieder Walk 

Senecs Falls, N ¥—-Waoi ht Adkinson, PO vox 54, 

Sharon, Coun—Ad Bostwick, libriman Siiupie tax club, 

Shenandoah, Pas Morris Marsh, prosident Single tag 
club: Thos Potts secretary, 

Southboro, Ma&ss—S iH bowes, 

South Giastun, N C-- W oi M Perkins, 

Bparrow Kush, Orange county, N ¥—C EL Dedrick, 
president Progressive association; John Sheehan, see 
revary. ; 

Bpint Lake, lowa-J W Schrimpf, secretary Tarit? re 
form club. 

Springtiodd, Mh—Jdimes HW MeCren, secretary Bingamon 
stugie tax ehub, 024 bhiek avenue, 

Springfield, MOWH A W Junemin, 665 Nichols street, 

Bi. Lows, Mote Ho Hoff, ao N Gth streen, presi: 
deut Sangde las deague; d WoSteele, 2213 hugenia 
street - retary, ; 

Brockton, Cal—bD A Learnert 

Stonehiim, Miss bar Wo oSsinniten Brow, 

Streater Uy - George G Gicemthoar, 

Syrucuse, N Y¥—Charless Hopkius, 9 Seymour streets 
NOK Perry, 9 South Clinton street; or FA Paul, 4 
Walton street, or James K MeGuire, secretary Single 
tax club. o? Greene street 

Seabeah  Woeh Pereed to Morrow, 

‘rotedo, O- dP Travers, svcretary Single tax club, Nol, 
L123 Sutemat street. 

Tacoma, Wash Per O Clarke, 0a kk st 

Forontoe, Ont sb Weod, oS Lower Vennuuley st. 

Trenton, N J—H OK Siathews, § Howell stree, 

Troy, N Y—BRB Martis. 

Tuckahoe, N ¥-Albert O younk. 

Unonville. Conn—Joln MeAulilfve, : 

Utlea, N ¥—Themas Sweeney, 16 Elizabeth street, or 
DPamel M Huckley, grocer, south west corner Ilrst and 
Catharine, 

Vievorma, bC=]W E Sinton, Band NR RCo, 

Vincennes, Ind—fon Samuel W Withams, rooms 2and 
Overs bluck, 

Waco, Toxa—Frank Grady, lawyer, 169 south 4th street, 

Wikelleld,  b--Divid) flarrower, : 

Washington, b C— br, Williain Geddes, 1719@ street, bs 
Wy seeretary srogle lax leiaiue, 

Weatherford, Tiex—-W ili MD Buell. 

West New Brighton, Staten Islynd, N YA BBtoddardg 

Wielding, Wo VYaue-dobn i Prank, 2307 Botf street, 

Wiltestona, Long Island, N Y—George Harnuwell, 

Whitttn, Mass—C P Bolin, cigar store; Thos Douglaah 
president single wea lesauue, 

Woodstock, HlA W Curins, 

Worcester, Mass.—K K Page, Laake View, 

Yonkers, N ¥—Josepi Butheriaad, 


Youngstewn, O- Billy Kadellifa, Radcliffe house, 
Zanesville. Ohin--W HW Loughgad. 7 Van Huren street; 
0 A Patwin, preg. cing ta cits. iF 
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summarily tried, convicted without ap- 
peal, and speedily hanged, without ex- 
citing other Comment on this side of the 
water than a comparison of the effective- 
ness of British procedure in capital cases 
with our slow and uncertain processes, 
But now a beautiful American woman, a 
favorite in Liverpool society, has been 
brought to the bar, accused of murdering 
her husband; though defended by the 
leading barrister of England, the sum- 
ming up of the presiding judge to the 
jury, in which he took pains to point out 
susptcious circumstances from which he 
inferred the prisoner's guilt, was too much 
for either the ingenuity of her counsel or 
such merit as her defense may have had, 
and she was convicted and sentenced to 
death. Her case is now the talk of all 
England, and most desperate efforts are 
makioy to save her life. That it was the 


summing up of the judge that convicted | 


this woman seeins to be generally con- 
ceded, and he is roundly abused. This he 
does not dese: ve, because in making his 
position that « f advocate instead of judge 
he was merels following «a common and 
long established practice in’ Englaud, 
Which some judges have occasionally 
tried to introduce in this country. The 
position of advocate and that of judge 
are so entirely antagonistic that it is 
strange anyone should ever have justified 
the practice of whe English judges. It 
was a recognition of this, and of the dis- 
position of judges to take a partisan hand 
in legal contests before them that led to 
the law in Illinois which allows counsel 
on each side to offer propositions of law to 
be submitted to the jury, aad requires the 
judge to confine his charge to answering 
these propositions. This is a law which 
might be profitably considered by the 
legislatures of other states, and more 
profitably still by the British parliament. 

Another feature of Mrs. Maybrick’s case 
that will seem peculiarly harsh to Amer- 
icans is the fact that she can not have the 
benetit of an appeal without the consent 
of the judge before whom she was tried, 
This is practically a denial of appeal, 
which is recognized in property cases as 
an absolute right. But it is not so many 
years since in this state of New York, an 
appeal in a capital case was anempty for- 
mality unless some judge of the supreme 
court, solely as a matter of favor, granted 
a stay of proceedings pending the deter- 
mination of the appeal. At that time, in 
any property litigation involving over 
$500, a stay of proceedings was a matter 
of right on giving security, Tothe credit 
of Judge Pratt of Brooklyn it is to be said, 
that until a stay of proceedings was made 
wmatter of right by the legislature, he jin- 
variably granted a stay in all capital cases 
in which an application was mace to him, 
His arguinent was that the law gave the 
appeal, and as an appeal without a stay 
of execution, where execution involved 
the death of the appellant, was only a bar- 
ren formality, it was his duty asa supreme 
court judge to make the appeal operative 
by interposing his power between the 








THE STANDARD. 
sheriff and the rope. Judge Pratt was 
greatly abused for this by people and 
newspapers whose ideas of the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice are taken from 
the procedure of Judge Lynch, and judges 
of the supreme court whose chief anxiety 
it isto keep in the middle of the current 
of public opinion, whether it ebbs or tlows, 
virtuously refused to strengthen Judge 
Pratt's hands, But the time came when 
his policy was made a statutory rule, In 
England, however, the prisoner has not 
even the right of appeal, The summing 
up of the presiding judge and the conse- 
quent verdict of the jury are all) the op- 
portunity he has for his life, unless the 
crown interferes us au act of merey; and 
for prisoners who may hereatter be 
brought to the English criminal bar it is 
a good thing that Mrs. Maybrick has been 
made to suffer the effects of this system 
in all its severity, from the bitterly parti- 
san summing up of the judge on the 
bench to the capital sentence without ap- 
peal. 

















figures is possible which will make it ap- 
pear that any small number of individ- 
als, 100,000 or less, can own as much 
er get the lion's share of the income from 
as much as one-eighth of the acreage in 
farms.” This may be, but the inference 
might be more easily put to the test if 
the Tribune had collected the statistics 
which show how many acres of the land 
uleged to be owned by farmers is under 
mortgage, and for what amount. 














































































The Toledo Blade, a protection paper, 
notices that groin production has in- 
creased more rapid)y than grain consump- 
tion, with a consequent lowering of 
prices, from smal! demsand abroad, and 
asks whether free trade would increase 
that demand, and if so, how; for, it adds, 
to make the people of Europe eat more 
bread is the only way in which foreign 
demand can be increased, Of course the 
Blade does not suppose the people of 
Europe eat less bread than is or may be 
produced because they already have 
enough. Every one knows that a great 
deal more bread would be eaten in Bu- 
rope if the people there had an oppertu- 
nity to make things to exchange for 
bread and an opportunity to exchange 
them when made. Now, free trade alone 
would not increase the demand for bread 
to the same extent that it would if it 
were complemented with free production; 
but it would doa good deal in that di- 
rection. When the people of Europe can 
send over here the things they make, 
and trade them for our bread, the Euro- 
pean demand will be much greater than 
itis now. Free trade will help our farni- 
ers in many more and more iniportant 
ways than by increasing European de- 
mands for bread, but the Blade intimates 
that if it does that, nothing more can be 
asked of it. 


The World reports a co-operative coal 
mine in Illinois for which the workmen 
who manage it pay tothe owner of the 
land a royalty of ten cents a ton for every 
ton they take out. This shows that the 
value of « coal mining opportunity in Ill- 
inois is ten cents a ton; andon this royalty 
the selling value of mines, whether 
worked or not, is culculated, Now, if the 
state of Illinois were to abolish taxes on 
mining operations, mining machinery, 
and the output of mines, and tax only the 
selling value of the opportunities to mine, 
how long would it be before the miners of 
Illinois, instead of striking, would be get- 
ting better wages than miners any where 
receive? 

The advantage which the owner of min- 
ing opportunities has over the mining op- 
erator was neatly illustrated by the World 
ina report of the condition of mining in- 
terests in Pennsylvania. l!ckly B. Cox is 
noted as one of the greatest coal monop- 
olists of Pennsylvania, and yet when 
testifying before an investigating commit. 
tee he said that last year he cleared ia his 
mining Operations only $7,000. As Mr. 
Cox hasa good reputation for veracity 
such a statement uaturally created a good 
deal of curious comment. But the World 
explained it all by showing that Eckley 
B. Coxe the coal miner had paid Eckley 
B. Coxe the coal mine owner a royalty of 
fifteen centsaton on every ton mined. 
The profits of Coxe the operator were 
subject to the fluctuations of trade and to 
this royalty, but the royalties of Coxe the 
mine owner were subject to nothing but 
a sight draft on Coxe the operator. 


Baie neice 5 aria ye eases seni See oeoaes Henin: 


Iu one of his regwiar articles in the 
Journal of United Labor General Master 
Workman Powderly takes ground in 
favor of the Australian ballot system, 
and in concluding his artice says: ‘A 
law which will keep every other person 
away from sight or sound of the voter 
while making up his ballot and voting it, 
must be passed in every state, and until 
that is done we cannot hope for the pas- 
sage of laws which will properly voice 
the sentiment of the people.” 





A complaint comes up from the grape 
growing interest of California of the de- 
pressed condition of the trade. Analyzed, 
this complaint shows that the depression 
is really due to two things which true 
free traders are trying to abolish. It is 
said that the condition is attributable 
among other things to phylloxera, a pest 
which has devastated many vineyards, 
but as it is also said that there are 20,- 
000,000 gallons of wine for which a market 
is wanted, itis difficult to see how the 
pest is responsible in any degree for the 
condition complained of. If there had 
been more wine there would have been 
relatively less market, The real causes 
are, first, the high prices of grape land 
on which growers are trying to make a 
profit; and, second, the high rates of 
transportation which separate the wine 
maker from the wine consumer, If pro- 
tectionists ave right, high rates of trans- 
portation ought to be beneficial, for what 
are they but a protective tariff? And if 
the landlord idea is right, the high price 
of land ought also to be beneficial, for are 
not Jand booms constantly pointed to 
with pride? If the single tax were in 
full operation, land would have only a 
normal value; that is, grape land in one 
locality would be worth more or less than 
grape Jand in another locality only as it 
was more or less productive of profitin the 
business of grape growing, Then the cost 
of producing wine, and only that, would 
determine its value, and charges for 
transportation being limited to cost by 
the abolition of railway and tariff taxes, 
there would be no limit to demand for 
the grape grower's product short of the 
actual wants of the people, provided all 
other labor products were in like manner 
freed from the burdens of land and trade 
restrictions, As the producers of the 








The royalties of mines and the values 
of town and city lots are persistently 
ignored by the advocates of things as 
they are, when they consider the social 
question. The Tribune has been sadly 
troubled about Mr. Shearman’s Portland 
speech, and in an effort to contradict him 
goes to the census report for figures, and 
as usual refers only to the figures ubout 
farm lands, apparently oblivious to the 
fact that the value of land is measured 
by dollars and not by acres when ques- 
tions like that raised by Mr. Shearman 
are in dispute. 

Even if the tigures relative to farm 
lands were controlling in a question that 
involves the value of mining and urban 
lands, the Tribune has gone to a poor 
quarter for information. The estimates 
of farm areas in the census have been 
completely discredited, and are quite 
valueless for any other purpose than to 
show the incompetency of the census 
superintendent. 








What the Tribune is trying to prove 
is that land is well distributed in this 
country, To do this it goes to the un- 
trustworthy census estimates; then it ex- 
cludes all laad except farm land; then it 
considers farm land by area instead of 
value; and then it ignores the item of 
mortgages, By this process it shows that 
over 400,000,000 acres of land in the 
United States are owned by farmers, and 
that less than 100,000,000 are rented, from 
which it infera that ‘no distortion of the 
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country begin to study the conditions 
under which they are now compelled to 
do business, and to retlect upon such de- 
pressions as thatof the grape growing in- 
dustry, which, by the way, are not 
peculiar to that industry, they will see 
more clearly what an obstacle both to 
individual and general prosperity are the 
ownership of land and obstructions to 
COMMER, 
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The American Economist accounts for 
English investments in American enter- 
prises by saying that ‘it is because our 
industrial enterprises, thanks to protec- 
tion, have more value than similar enter- 
prises in’ England.” Is the Economist 
quite sure that it is right? We have not 
heard of the abandonment of business 
enterprises in ngland for the purpose of 
buying out ours. We had supposed that 
the money for these investments was de- 
rived from profits seeking further invest- 
ment. Nor have we heard of any such 
extensive business failures aad labor 
strikes in England as are occurring here. 
And when the Economist speaks of Eag- 
lishmen ‘deserting the old ship and em- 
barking onthe Ameriean craft,” it sug- 
rests to us the more probable supposition 
that the Yankee is selling out bis old craft 
to the too contiding Englishman. 

An example of the way protection 
operates to prevent enterprise and destroy 
onportunities to labor is afforded by a 
statement of the Eagle Pass (T. xas) Guide 
relative to the lead ore order of Secretary 
Windom, an order that practically pro- 
hibits the importation of lead ore from 
Mexico, and seems to have had no other 
motive than to foster the American lead 
monopoly, The Guide savs that arrange- 
ments had been made at HKauyle Pass to 
build two smelters and to feed them with 
ore trom four of the richest mining dis- 
tricts in Mexico. To accomplish this two 
railroads were to have been built. The 
money was up and the contracts were 
signed. Yet withadash of his pen the 
secretary of the treasury nullified the con- 
tracts, destroved the value of what had 
been done, prohibited the erection of the 
railroads and the building of the smelters, 
deprived American labor of these oppor- 
tunities for employment, and shut off the 
exportation of such American products 
as would have gone to Mexico to pay for 
the ores imported into Texas. And all 
for what? That the owners of American 
lead mines might get a higher royalty for 
their ores. Will American labor get the 
fraction of a penny more wages on this 
account? Will there be even a tendency 
that way? There is no laborer so ignorant, 
none so stupid, us not to know that the 
tendency will be directly the other way. 
Yet, just what Secretary Windom has 
done in this instance the protectionists 
are aiming to do altogether. Protection 
to American labor, indeed! It is pro- 
tection to American monopoly. Protection 
to American Jaundlords. Destruction to 
American labor aad enterprise. The 
Kagle Pass Guide wants to know what 
the citizens of Eagle Pass are going to do 
wbout it. It is better to ask what the 
citizens of the United States are yong to 
do about it. There is only one effectual 
thing to do, abolish the whole protection 
system; and that it may never again have 
an opportunity to sprout, abolish tariffs 
even for revenue and resort to direct 
taxation. 
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Anxious to Push Kree Teade Prbuctples in 
Marnachnacits. 

CHARLESTOWN, Mass., Aug. 14.—The Free 
Trade club is not easily wilted by the warm 
weather, or discourayved by the apathy which 
prevails in religious and political circles, It 
is holding meetings on Bo ton common every 
Saturday evening, and on Weduesday even- 
longs in Whitever suburban tuwn a permit can 
behad. Alt free traders in eastern Massa- 
chusetts are requested to correspond with 
Lhe secretary, Witb vu View to arranging for 
meetings in their respective localities. 

LEVI H. ‘lunner, Sco. F, 'T. club, 
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Geury George tu Dutchess County, 

Henry George will speak befure the Dutch- 
ess county braneh of the Uuiversal peace 
association at Wiley's grove. Puughkecpsie, 
on Sunday, August 25. Am ng the other 
speakers announced are Rev, Amanda Deyo, 
Rev. C. C, Leiga of Brookiva and Prolessor 
L. F. Gardaer of Poughkeepsie 
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| selves in deep water. 








A CYCLING PARTY IN THE ALPS. 


What They Did Ove Sunday Afternoon 
When a Storm Compelled Them to Seek 
Shelter. 

COLOGNE, Germany, July 31.—T had the 
honor of being present at as lofty a dis- 
cussion of the single tax as hus yet taken 
place. It was held at Murren, near In- 
terlaken, Switzerland, The town is the 
highest in the Alps, being 5.345 feet above 
sea level, The American cycling party 
and a number of English tourists had 
made the laborious ascent the afternoon 
before to spend the Sabbath of July I4in 
seeing the glaciers of the Jungfrau, the 
rival of Mont Blanc. However a tre- 
mendous rain came down all day and 
everybody kept indoors. In the afternoon 
the monotony grew awful in the reading 
room where the disappointed tourists had 
assembled. When somebody asked about 
the duty at New York on the Alpine curi- 
osities, a free trade discussion arose. 
To break the monotony — every- 
body took a hand, It was) an 
easy matter for a single tax’ man to 
shift the debate onto the land and soon 
things got warm, ‘The only single tax 
man in the rcom kept up his end so 
successfully that soon the report of the 
debate spread through the hotel and the 
room gradually filled up. [t wasn’t long 
before there were fifty interested listeners, 
Looking out of the windows the eye rested 
upon the silent peak of the Jungfrau and 
her snow covered family, rising to the 
height of over 15,000 feet. There was 





something thrilling in speaking about the 


possibilities of unrestricted human nature 
in the presence of such sublimity. To 
what heights could not mun climb with 
the free play of his powers. 

Those who had thoughtlessly jumped 
on the single tax mun soon found them- 
In the midst of the 
talk the manager of the cycling party, 
Mr. Frank A. Elwell, announced that he 
had seen the cat. The argument that 
brought him was the “manin the middle” 
of a square like this: 
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The square represents a field of Juand of 
absolutely equal fertility, but No. 5, be- 
cause of his central location, finds that 
his land has a great superiority before a 
stroke of work has been put upon the 
soil, Asthe square would fill up with 
p2ople, the value of his piece would aug- 
ment fabulously. 

Mr. Elwell said he was a land owner 
himself, and had considerable good land 
up in Maine, which he was holding’ till 
the “square filled up.” He was frank 
enough to admit that he was like No 5, 
who was doing nothing, who was merely 
a speculator, while the others, Nos. 1, 2 
8 and 4 were working hard to raise the 
value of the idle land. Mr. Elwell is the 
business manager of the Portlund Tran- 
script, one of the most influential papers 
of Maine. Though he did not gose far 
as to admit that Henry George is right in 


the way of getting Jand back to the peo- 


ple, he was sure that a great injustice 
lies in the shutting up of land. He ap- 
plauded vizorousty the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the single tax representative 
that *‘todeny common access to land, the 
mother of all, is Jike closing the ma- 
ternal breast to a hungry babe.” 

Elwell’s conversion shows clearly the 
value of a word. At Paris one evening, 
he said: “Sit down here and explain the 
George idea for five minutes.” Joseph 
Pennell, one of America’s greatest pen 


-and ink artists, whose genius has en- 


viched the pages of the Century Magazine 
for years, took part in the conversation, 
“T tried to read ‘Progress and Poverty 
some years ago,” he said, “but } couldn’, 
Now, however, so much is berg saic 
about the single tax and Henry George 
that I feel that I must post up on it.” 

His wife, Mrs, Elizabeth Robbins Pen- 
nell, bas contributed many articles re- 
cently to the leading American maga- 
aines, Har last year's review of a trip to 
the Scotch crofter district was a striking 
picture of the desolation wrought by pri 
vate land ownership. Mrs. Pennell bad 
not yet seen the remedy, but who can 
tell? The five minutes” talk resulted in 
the conversion of Mr. Elwell, and prob- 
ably Mr Pennell is new doing some do- 
mestic missionary work, 

Rev. Charles E, Fessenden, of the Epis- 
copal church at Summ-t Hill, Pa., a mem- 
ber of the cycling party, asked several 
close, well-put questions, and seemed 








quite satisfied with the answers. Later 
he expressed his belief that there is a 
‘Grreat deal in what Henry George says.” 
He lives ina mining region, and he said 
he haa often seen THe STANDARD there, 
and hud heard of Henry George, but had 
never before thought of the single tax. 
He would go home with a different view 
of the problem of life. 

Mr. Dan Krumm, of the firm of M. and 
D. Krumm, of Columbus, Ohio, gave the 
group some good single tax talk. He was 
one of the original greenbackers of Ohio, 
and was led to study “Social Problems” 
during the agitation that that question 
caused, He had had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Henry George in the hall of the Ohio 
legislature lust winter, and told of the 
impression made upon the lawmakers by 
the author of ‘Progress and Poverty.” 
Mr. Krumm was the philosopher of the 
cycling party, and his words had weight. 

There were several gray haired, serious 
looking Englishmen inthe room, They 
fought shy of going into the debate, but 
two younger men, one of whom had the 
looks of an English curate with an easy 
living, came up with the idea of settling 
the whole debate by talking about ‘‘divid- 
ing everything equally.” Tn half an hour 
they were both unhorsed, admitting that 
the right of all to the land was perfectly 
clear, Even the gentlemen of the clerical 
turn of mind was fain to believe that 
probably Jesus Christ had that in mind 
when hespoke of the “kingdom of heaven 
on earth, ete.” 

That was not the last the twenty-seven 
members of the cycling party heard of 
the single tax. They got it all the rest of 
the way to Cologne, and on parting to go 
their several ways, all promised to read 
“Progress and Poverty” as soon as they 
returned, So a pleasure partv has re- 
sulted in what ought to be an earnest 
search for the truth on the part of many. 
W. EB. HICKs. 


An Infant Industry. 


(UNCLE SAM AND COLUMBIA CONVERSE. ] 
Uncle Sam: 
“What's that you’re nussin’, Columby dear?’ 
Columbia: 
‘(An infant industry, Uncle Sam.” 
(With considerable acerbity.) 
‘It strikes me your question is rather queer, 
He’s your own grand uephew, pretty lamb.” 
Oncle Sam (apologetically): 
“Thet’s so; but the fam’ly’s large, you know, 
Aw the child, like an ill weed, grows apace. 
I was at his chris’nin’ long agu; 
it seems like years sence I saw his face. 
Wall! Pm gittin’ old an’ mem’ry fuils— 
What's his age?” 
Columbia (hesitattiugly): 
“About seventy-five, 
But very delicate; something «ails 
His digestive organs—” 
Uncle Sam (interrupting): 
‘“Sukes alive! 
An’ not weaned yet? Why, he'll pull you down. 
(treat Scott! Columby, vou must be mad; 
Yi wil be the Jaughin’-stuck of the town— 
I guess he’s a toller’ble well grown lad. 
Lev’s see bim.” 
Columbia (uncovering the infant): 
“There! Aiu’t hea beauty” 
Uncle Sam: 
“Gosh, what a buster! Fatas a seal; 
But what in the nation! Why look at his hair! 
ls ez white ez fuamn from a steambuat's 
wheel; 
An’ he’s got a beard—but ’taint free wool— 
lVhough it’s white eovu.b; if I was you, 
I'd set bim down; he’s bigver’o Juha Bull, 
\nd he must be mighty truthiess, too, 
Ef, at his age, he can’t stand alone. 
{ tell you, Columby, it never pays 
To over-cuoddle a healthy brat; 
For it spiles the critter in inany ways: 
He loses bis grit an’ goes all to fat; 
It makes bim a hug an’ a dern mean cuss; 
Sides, ‘taint rizht to the rest of your sons; 
Aw some dav they'll raise au a vful muss-~ 
‘Pears like | kia hear the roar of guas, 
Why tbat boy of yours behind the plow 
ts head over ears in debt, they sa; 
Au’ your sailor lad, where is he now ¢ 
He was boss of the sea but yesterday. 
[t don’t seem quite justice to all concerned 
To give all the pie to this bloated chup; 
The others Jock huagry, au’ Pm gol derned 
If they dow’t need so ne protectiva pap!” 
Columbia (peevishly): 
“f have tried to wean hun, the pretty dear, 
But solid fuud seems tumuake Lim worse— 
Why after eating a hemisphere 
The poor child asked for the universe.” 
; W. E. P. FRENCA, 
Fort Saelling, Miun., January 18sd. 
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Alive to the Importunce eof Electoral Ree 
form. 

At the semi-monthly meeting of the Boston 
Central Jabor union, on August 11, a resolu- 
tion Was passed by a unanimous vote calling 
“upon every Wage earning citizes te use bis 
every effort to insure the successful carrying 
outof the full intent and purpose of the 
Australian ballot act.” 
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PERSONAL. 


A daughter was born to Richard F, Gerge, 


son of Henry George, on Monday, Aupust 10. 


£. L. Hynoman, one of the best known sin- 


gle tax nen of Goluwbus, Ohio, on August 11, 
delivered an address befure the Columbus 
trade and labor assembly, ou “Trasts.” Dur- 
iog his lecture he touched upovu the inequall- 
ties of tuxation. 


Frank Grady of Waco, Texas, a short time 


since delivered in that city anu address onthe 


single tax, which was reviewed by the Waco 
Plaindcaler. The editer of that paper says 
that Wr. Grady is a lucid thinker and aclear 
reasoner. 


George B. Fleece writes to the Memphis 
Suuduy Times iudersing the position tuken by 
R G. Brown on the single tax in a speech be- 
fore tbe Tennessee state bar association. Mr. 
Fleece says that, “under the leadership of 
Henry George with a large following of such 
learned and respectable men as constitute the 
Single tax assuciation of Memphis, the single 
lax men may yet accomplish their purpose.” 


The articles appearing over the signature 
“Van Dorn Erickson,” in the Nashville Her- 
ald, which have been copied in THE STANDARD, 
were written by Judve Frank T. Reid. The 
judge is now in the Puget sound country, 
Washington territory. 


Jobn Marsden 1s a leading Vermont farmer. 
Evidently he dves not fear free trade and the 
single tax as much as his brethren of New 
York state. fora short time ago be publisbed 
a letter in which he udvised all farmers to 
“Go in for the single land value tax; not the 
land tax, but the land value tax.” 


Extracts from Tom L Johuson’s speech at 
the dinner to Henry George at Broghton 
Beach hotel, regarding the impossibility of 
helping people by charity, have been ex- 
tensively copied and commented on approv- 
ingly by the press of the country. 


Two of the leading single tax men of Syra- 
euse, N. Y., are J. K. McGuire and A. P. 
Potter. Mr. Potter is a communtennt of and 
a hard worker in one of the city churches. 
Believing that the single tax contains the 
essence of Christ's teaching, be does not hesi- 
tate, when in prayer meeting, to petition the 
Almighty to so work upon the minds uf the 
Christians that they may see the benefits to 
be derived frum the single tax and work for 
its adoption. Mr. McGui e isa young man 
of twenty-two or twenty-three vears, a good 
debater and forcible writer. He is at pres- 
ent spending his spure time in connection 
with J. B. Weste:tt, a banker of Syracuse, in 
writing a pamphlet to be entitled “The ef- 
fects of the protective tariff upon the indus- 
tries of Syracuse.” 


Francis Murray, a recluse who lived for 
years alone iu a da:'k basement rooin in the 
rear tenement behind the newspaper cfiices 
at No. 301 Mulberrv street, died last week in 
St. Joseph’s hospital from old age and gen. 
eral weakness. He was singularly well in- 
formed on must subjects of current interest. 
He wasa single tux man, @ free trader and 
a battler forthe freedom of oppressed Ire- 
land. 


Judge Deady of Oregon, who is becoming 
famous through his decision tbat pugil sts 
are noteligible to citizenship. bus Leen the 
United States judge for the Oregon district 
for aovout thirty years. His full name is 
Matthew P. Deady. He was, twenty yeurs 
ago, a tall, muscularly built nan, of about 
forty-five, witb brown curly hair and a 
seamed face. In his early life he was a 
biacksmith. Ino the early fifties he w: rked 
his passage to Portinad, Oreyon, on w bull 
team, aod on his arrivat set up a forge. Be- 
tween odd jubs at blacksmithing he reud 
law, unti! he graduated and became a law- 
yer and ex blacksmith; then he was appointed 
a federal judge. Judge Deady ased to be 
kuown as the ‘“‘Learued Blacksmith,” a title 
ounferred on him sarcastically, because of 
his “rank” decisions in bis early duys as a 
judge. Though once a blacksmith and bull 
driver. he is now ao aristocrat of aristocrats, 
and an ordinary American person has no 
business on the same side of the street with 
him. 

Professor Hamlin Garland of Boston will 
bring out a volume of stories during the com- 
ing season, He is working on a drama and 
also working for the single tax whenever he 
flods opportunity. 

Thirteen yeurs ago Peroy R. Meggy, sec- 
retary of Sydney branch of the Australian 
single tax league, founded the Cauicayo 
Daily News, which now and again is not 
afraid to say something favorable to the 
single tax movement, Since then he has 
knocked about the world a good deal, and 
about a year ago “suw the ligbt" and en- 
listed body and svul in the cause.” 

J. J. McGrath of Corpus Chrivti, Texas, has 
a twocolumn letter in the Ban Antonio Tr- 
bune on “The Moral Status of the Single 
Tax.” 

The Hon. Samuel 8 Cox is said to be the 
only living man io pubic hfe who voted for 
the admission of Oregon asa state, Febsuary 
14, 1859. 


Mr. Kelly Wiehen to Exnrens (irativude te 
lin Manv Frieudes. 

Freponia, N. Y., Auy. 18 —The acnounce- 
ment made me by Tug StanpanD that tive 
persons sent money tu pay furs year’s sub- 
sonption for me is geod news. God knows I 
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am thankful, and feel toward them a feeling 
impossible to explain. Three of the persuns 
I knew not, or L would write them a note of 
thunks, 


Besides this [have reeeived letters from 


invuny friends of the single tax. Such friends 
of course Dum able tu thank by returo letter, 
but fo nave received reading matter from 
many others who Lamunable to thank except 
through Tn Stanparnp, Ldo tot pretend to 
be able to do much just now, But what I 
ean [Twill do, Geod helping me. 


With best wishes to alo my friends, and 


suceess to the cause, Trestan hope, 


Joun Joseri WeELLY. 


A STRAW WHICH SHOWS THE WIND. 


Christi:n U: ion. 


Henry Cieorre proposes to levy all taxes 
? Re | 


on dand, on the ground that the lind be- 
fongs to the people, atal that therefore the 


value of the land ought to imure to the 
benefit of the people. Ro make this propo- 
sition sitiple, we state il bere in a con. 
erete form, and with certain legislation 
which it would or might invelyve, aud ing 
vite our readers to consider it without 
prejudice, 

ln the earth in’ Pennsylvania there are 
Vast stores of mineral oil, which is of 
vreat value to the world tor illu dimating: 
purposes, A reat corporation has been 
organized, known as the Standard oil 
company, Which has gotten possession of 
this oil, and tas made, and is making. for 
its stockholders fabulous fortunes bw re- 
fining and seliing a. There is no ques. 
tion that this corporation ought to be 
paid, even liberally and generously paid, 
for the energy and enterprise munifesced 
in boring the wells, laytug the popes, care 
rying the of to the refineries, relining’ it, 
making it fit for use, and carrying it in 
conven nt form to the people who nerd it. 
But the oil itself, as it exists in the great 
reservoirs in Vennosyivania—does that 
properly belong to the Standard oil com- 
panyo to the people of the state of Penn 
sylvania? Mi .Creorge replies,to the people 
of the state of Pennsylvania, and tis ar- 
gumentis very simple. The Standard oil 
company did not: make this oil, wor store 
it in these subterranean reservoirs; here. 
fore it does not belong to the Standard 
ol compimny. God stored it) there—it is 
to be presumed for the benefit of lis chil- 
dren, not for the benelit of the stockhold- 
ers of the Standard off company; and a 
svstm which gives the value of it) ex- 
clusively to tbe few, and compels the 
many to pay for what by divine right be- 
longs to the many, is an unjust system 
and ought to be abol shed. The public 
ought to pay the Standard oil company 
for all the company bas done and is doing 
tomake this oil avaclable, but this is all 
for which the public ought to pay. This, 
as we unders:and it, is the claim of Henry 
George anplicd to a specific case. 

Now suppose the people of the state of 
Pennsylvania were to adopt this view of 
the case, what could they do to give it 
practical eect? The legislature could 
Appuint a conmmission to ascertain what 
is the fair value of the works which the 
Standard off company has established; 
What are the expenses to which it is put 
in carrying on its works; what would) be 
a fair Compensation to miuke for the ener- 
gy und enterprise it has shown, and the 
benefit of which is so largely reaped) by 
the community; and what ore its gross 
receipts, Deducting from i's gross re- 
ceipts a fair interest on the capital in- 
volved, and a fair wilowance for expenses 
of operation and services rencered; alt the 
rest, as representing the actual value of 
the crude vil anoually drawn from the 
earth. could then becevied as a tax and 
collected by the state trom the Standard 
oil company. Tn this way, though the 
people of the werld would not pet the 
value of the crade oil which belongs to 
the people and not to the few, the 
people of the state of Penusyivania would 
pet that value, If) the Standard oil 
company should attempt to add to the 
price of the oil in order’ to) com- 
pensate themselves for the tax, the 
state could add to the tax whatever tre 
company had added to the price. If the 
Standard oil company should attempt to 
shul dowa on the supply the price would 
rise, and the s ate would meet this in- 
crease in value Conse quent upon a dimes 
ished supply by an equivalent screuse in 
tuxation, The principe to be applied 
would be this: Not an adjustaent ob tax. 
ation on the basis of protection afforded 
and benefit given by the state to the 
Standard oil company, but ou the basis 
that the oil in the ground belongs to the 
state, not to the corporation; and that, 
therefore, after the corporation is fairly 
paid for the money, and he Jabor, and 
the skill, and the risk iavolved in getting 
that off out of the ground and imuking it 
ready for market, the rest of the viaalue— 
that is, the worth to the world of the 
crude oil in the ground-—belonys to the 
state, and may be collected of the corpory 
ation in the form of taxes. 

Is this just’ Is this practicable? Does 
the ground belone to the Stupdaprad oil 
company orto the peopleal the state of 
Pentsyivania? We submit these ques. 
tions to the consideration of our ‘eaders, 
and should be glad to receive replies from 

em, 
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The editor of the Jersey City Evening 
Journal, in w coltumo and three-quarter reply 
to an open letter sent hiata short time ago, 
re-affirmed his) deelaration that “to tax 
everything and auything was the bed-roel 
of sound dvetrine on questions of taxation,” 
which declaration was the reason of my open 
And now, in a recent number 
of his paper, after stating that one George 


“R. MeKRenaie is going to ereet a 845,000 flat 


on the site of some ol buildings in Montoin- 
ery street, he plaintively ejreulates: 


Would that Jersey City bad a few more 


George MelCenzies. Tf so, she world have 
fewer old rookeries nud more. substantial 


and creditable buildings. | 

Jersey City is going to pile the taxes on to 
Mr. Mekenzic for daring to improve a eertain 
locality within its town Jimits, aud Mr. Me- 
Kenzie is going to pile on the rent on his 
prospective tenants to get back the taxes 
anda fair return for bis iuvestinent, and the 
tenants are roing to hear the whole burden 
or—perhbaps they won't be able to—Mr, Me- 
Kenzie will discover ‘that he bas made an 
unprofitable speculation. 

Now, if Jersey City would not punish (by 
wiay of ‘aereased taxes) Mr. McKenzie for 
being public spirited and for spending his 
money to give work to Jersey City’s idle 
masons, brick Jayvers, carpenters, hod. car- 
riers, ete., that would permit Mr. McKenzie 
to charge less rent and yet get the same per- 
centage of profit on his iuvestmentof capital, 
that would enuble the tenauts to pay their 
rent more easils and promptly, aud would 
induce a few more George MekKenzies to im- 
prove Jersey City, which would then have 
“fewer old rookeries aud more substantial 
and creditable buildings.” It would, how- 
ever, drilla deep hole iu Editer Paneborn’s 
“bed rock,” aud perhaps, on reflection, the 
editor may think that after all it is more im- 
portant to preserve the old) rookeries in 
Jersey City than to explode his “hed rock.” 

The Brooklyn, castern district, sinwle tux 
club issues a tickvt of admission to any 
lunatic asylum in the state to any one whu 
says that he does not: know how the single 
tax would raise his waces. And, in truth, a 
man has but to look arouud to see how the 
single tax would raise waves, Its object is 
to open up natural opportunities, but some- 
times it happens thas an opportunity here 
and there opens up of itself, so to speak, 
Thus the people of Albany, Wis., have made 
the discovery that the clam shells in the eon- 
tiguous river contain pearls, and forthwith 
the entire population is turning out to dig 
clams in the hope of finding pearls. Busi- 
ness has been practically suspended, the re- 
ports say, and during the last week it has 
been impossible to get men to work on the 
streets. F 

Of course not. Who would be fool enough 
to clean the thoroughfares and gutters for a 
dollar or a dollar and a half a day, whenhe 
cau make more by digging for pearls. Hf 
the natural opportunity holds out the town 
of Albany, Wis, will have to offer double 
and treble wares to get its streets cleaned. 
Now, if those pearfs had been found on the 
dry land instead of the moist bottom of the 
river, somebody would have got rich, but 
then Albany, Wis., would have continued to 
get its streets cleaned for a dollar a day per 
man. 


Look which way we will, there are object 
lessons enough. They are presented inevery 
newspaper and visible in every street. The 
trouble is with those who, having eyes, refuse 
to see, 

Take for instance the report of the recent 
annual meeting of the London Kast End 
juvenile mission, presided over by Lord 
Polwarth, who was surrounded by such shin- 
ing lights as Lord Kinnaird, Lord Sidmouth, 
seven reverends, an assorted Collection of 
D. Ds., LL. Ds., M. Ps., not to speak of gen- 
erals, colonels apd high civie authorities, 
spectators of the object lesson exhibited by 
Director Barnardo. 

“It isan ascertained fact,” said the direc- 
tor, “chat in this great city alone there are 
168,000 families living only in siagle rooms— 
rooms in which persons of both sexes, the 
aged and young alike, are living together! 

“Bugland is overcrowded,” affirmed the 
director, ‘“‘thronged as it is, the labor market 
requires an outlet.” And he went on toshow 
how an outlet is found by shipping the ehild- 
ren, after u course of traming at the 
“Homes,” to Manitoba. For that purpose 
£100,000 was raised by the mission lust year, 

Then came the object lesson. Infants in 
the arms of their nurses were brought on the 
stage, lads from the Youths’ labor house 
followed; then came a number of boys and 
girls attived in the very rags in which they 
had been picked up in the street, the raw 
material, the Rev. Mr. Barnardo desizuuted 
them, These were followed by a band of 
boys in emigration costume, who are to be 
among the next lot exiled, and the sad pro- 
cession closed with the blind, the maimed and 
the crippled inmates of the homes, 

Oh, my lords and ladies, if you bad oaly 
thought of the underlying eause why those 
infants were not nursing at their mothers’ 
breasts; these children at school instead of 
in the labor house; those youths employed 
in English industries on Eneland’s soil in- 
stead of being cxXpatriuted; these blind, 
maimed and crippled cared for by their 
natural guardians instead of by an organized 
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cbarity—if this object lesson had taught you 
its real significanee, you would not have 
sulved your consciences with a paltry gift, 
but have rendered up to these disinberited 
oves what rightfully belongs them and of 
which you are daily despoiling them, 

The Rev. Canon Wilberforce, in his ad- 
dress, must needs find a cause for this picture 
of abject inisery, a cause which should shift 
the blame from the shoulders of that august 
assemblage and silence the twinges of con- 
science which some there might have felt. 
That is why he was invited to be present; 
that is why he is a mighty prelate in a 
mighty chureh; that is why he was so cor- 
dially reeeived by cur own leaders of society 
on the occasion of his visit to these shores a 
few years ago. So he suid: 


I should not be true to my convictions if I 
did not say this—that when you have dis- 
counted every other cause, when you have 
given sufficient weight to the fact of the in- 
crease of population, to the agricultural dis- 
tress,to the difficulty of finding work in the 
town, to the want of schvols, to the want of 
technical education; when you come, | say, 
Lo give due Weight to all that, every single 
heart here in this hall ought to be nlive to the 
fact that we have a duty to fight against 
Iingland’s terrible cancer—her licensed 
liquor traffic; and tbis is the cause which is 
pouring out on society this multitude of 
homeless wails of the street. 

Not one word of the wrong which disin- 
herits the children born in England of the 
abundant provisiun which their Creator has 
made for them not in Manitoba, but in Eng- 
land; not one word of the unnatural poverty 
that drives men and women to drink, 

“Having eyes they see not; and hearing 
ears neither will they hear.” 

J. Re. ABARBANELL, 


*fandling the Forcea,’: 


In the course of some comments on the 
resolution of the recent Pennsylvania repub- 
licun committee, claiming ‘special recogni- 
tion” for Pennsylvania, because in ‘the hour 
of its extremity they furnished the republican 
organization In the person ef Hon. Matthew 
S. Quay, a chairman who “so controlled the 
furces at hand as to compel victory,” the 
Saturday Globe says: 


Mr. (QJuay says in bis Pennsylvania resolu- 
tion that be, iu co-operation with sundry sub- 
ordinates of other states, “so controlled the 
forces at bandas to compel victory.” That 
was all, and there is no mystery about it. He 
carried that election just as he has carried 
many wv one ona smaller scale in Pennsylvania. 
He carried it just as Kemble aud bis associates 
attempted to carry the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture on the Riot bill. He “handied the forees 
at hand.” 2.) Mr. Quay sat in the seclusion 
of his Fifth avenue headquarters and deftly 
“handled the forces.” Tle issued no stirring 
proclamations; he made no treat speeches; 
he never wrote « line or spoke a Word touch- 
ing the principles involved in that moment- 
ous contest. 

But he “handled the forces.” There came 
to him great numbers of the old rounders 
and heelers from Pennsylvania to secure a 
“fair election” in New York; there came the 
man With the mailing lists of the Voice; there 
came Dudley froin Indiana, with bis business- 
like plan of dealing with the voters of that 
sovereign state in “blucks of tive;” there 
came to him the financial representatives of 
the tariff bentieciaries assessed by Foster, 
bringing the “fat,” there came to bim John 
Wanamaker, bringing four hundred thousand 
dollars at one time; there came to him Tho- 
mas Dolan to ascertain precisely what the 
excellent Wanamaker was to receive for his 
noble services; there came to him doubtiess 
such secret agents of nonopolistic tyranay as 
Furlong, who is now about to be appointed 
chief of the secret service; there crawled to 
him in secrecy and darkness the human ver- 
min, engendered by plutocracy—by the sys- 
tem which robs the many to enrich the few, 
and which not only regards the vote of av 
American freeman as an article of mercbap- 
dise, but makes it such! All these came to 
him and were properly directed. He “han- 
dled the forces.” His work was “masterful.” 
Indiana went for Harrison in “blocks of tive.” 
A controlling contingent of the democratic 
party went dowu and disapveared in an 
abyss which suddenly opened in Brooklyn, 
The democracy carried New York for pover- 
nor, but the sume votes would not hold out 
on the presidency. Mr. Quay “handled the 
forces so as to compel vietory.” He has not 
stuted his claim u whit too broadly in his 
Harrisburg convention. 

If Mr. Blaine or Mr. Hurrison, or any other 
geutleman who is laboring under the mistaken 
impression that he had auything to do with 
the wanumakering of the lust presidential 
election, will just step up and dispute Mr, 
Q™uay’s cluim, he can bo doubt give them 
sume information as to how it was done 
which they would not at all care to bear, 
On the whole, they will probably consider it 
the part of prudence to let Mr. Quay strut 
wwiy With all the honors unopposed, 


How England Wont Laugh at Us American 
Foolu! 

Sit Lyon Playtay, MPL, la New York Herald, 

_ Free trade will bea great thing for Amer- 
ica, but it willbe wubad thing for England, 
for then England will meet her match iu the 
wurkets of the world, Therefore, asa patriot- 
ic Englishman J am not noxious to see Ameri- 
icu become & free trade country. 
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NOTES HERE AND THERE. 


“Professor Mahally,” says the Christian 
Advoeate, “is famvous as a Greek scholar, 
who is as familia with modern Greece as he 
is with his own country” (sngland). But be 
does not appear to be very familiar with the 
history of the United States. He delivered 
the lecture at the annual assembly at Chau- 
tauqua, August 13, and made two flagraut 
blunders: “In the preamble to your great 
Declaration of rights appears, I believe, the 
staternent that all men are equal in the sight 
of God.” Commenting on this, be said: 
“That stutement was borrowed not from the 
scriptures but from the speculations of the 
French revolutionists.” 
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A saloon keeper on Twenty-seventh street, 
near Broadway, a short time slice puta 
notice in his show window informing the pub- 
lie that ‘This saloon would be closed on Sun- 
days during August.” Evidently be didn't 
know that keepiug his salouvun open on any 
Sunday was a violation of law. The saloon 
keeper must have received a hint from sotne- 
body. for last week the notice was taken 
from the window. 


William Muldoon, who trained Sullivan for 
his late encounter in the prize ring, says 
that the use of tobacco is more injurious to 
the human system than the use of liquor. 

Oue of the great theatrical successes of the 
last few years has been the “Old Homestead.” 
It was played the whole of last’ season at the 
Academy of Music, and netted its managers 
in the neighborhood of $250,000. It is to oecu- 
py the same stage the coming theatrical sea- 
son, When entirely new settings will be seen. 
Everything on the stage except the stage it- 
self hus been torn away to make room for a 
new feature of the coming production. Set 
hills and knolls are to be built, over which a 
team of oxen anda load of hey are to wend 
their way from the rise of the curtain in the 
first act until they appear on the stage itself, 
The cost of altering the stave to make this 
effect will be in the neighborhood of $25,000— 
aw rather expensive matter, one would say, 
merely to show off a pair of oxen aud a load 
of hay. But, in theatrical parlance, “it will 
hit the audience,” and that is what theatrical 
Inanagers ure always striving to do. 

Oo the official letter pauper used by Chicago 
single tax club No. 1, the following deelara- 
tion of principles appear: “We bold that to 
tax Jand values tu their full amount will 
render it impossible for any tan to exact 
from others a price for the privilege of using 
those bounties of nature in which all living 
men have an equal right of use. That it will 
compel every individual controling aatural 
opportunities, either to utilize them by the 
employment cf labor, or abandon them to 
others. That it will thus provide opportuni- 
ties of Work for all men and secure to each 
the full reward of bis labor; aud that as a 
result involuntary poverty will be abolished, 
and the greed, intemperance and vice that 
spring from poverty and the dread of pov- 
erty will be swept away. 

‘We hold that to tax labor or its products 
is to discourage industry. We therefore ad- 
vocate the abolition of all taxes upon indus- 
try and the products of industry, and the 
taking by taxation upon land values, irre- 
spective of improvements, of the annual 
reutal value of those various forms of natural 
opportuoities embraced under the general 
term land.” 


Foreign potentates who visit Europe and 
are dined and wined by tvadies aud kiugs 
have queer ways of amusing themselves. The 
shah, having paid an official call in Paris,saw 
the Senegelese kiny Dinah, who was dressed 
in a most eccentric fashion. The sbab re- 
quested the black potentate to call upon him, 
King Dinah did so, His sable majesty was 
arrayed in vestments originally intended for 
a South American bishop. The king had pur- 
chased them in the course of one of his daily 
shopping tours. The dress consisted of pant- 
aloons adorned witb rold bands, and a tall 
cap embroidered wit. gorgeous braid. This 
grotesque attire was set off by the humble 
dress of his suite, who wore panama hats and 
smoking caps. The shah and Kiog Dinah 
having conversed for some time, the Persian 
ruler presented his photograph to the dusky 
Divah. 

A story is told iu Murray’s Magazine of an 
American plutocrat visiting Oxford, On his 
tour of the colleges nothing struck him so 
much as the velvety turf in one of the quad- 
rangles. He asked for the gardener, and 
made minute inquiries as to the method of 
laying down and maintaining the grass. 
“That's all, is it? he exclaimed, when the 
whole process had been carefully described, 
“Yes, sir,” replied the gardener, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “that’s all; but we gever- 
ally leave it three or four centuries to settle 
down in.” 


There are 1,528 communes in France now 
receiving revenue to the extent of about 
£12,000,000 from octrois dues, which are tariff 
duties levied on all goods coming into the 
cities, This amount is fifty-six per cent of 
their total receipts, which inmelude gas and 
water Fates, tolls from fairs, markets, ete. 
Que would have thought that the trouble and 
annoyance caused by this method of collect- 
ing revenue were sufficient without adding to 
them, but with the usual skill of Jocal autbor- 
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ities in these matters, they have discovered 
a way of saving themselves a little trouble, 
though very much at the expense of the un- 
fortunate inhabitants, by farming the receipts 
from the octrois. Thisis done in 417 cases. 
The farmer buys for a sum agreed upon with 
the municipal authorities, the total receipts 
from the octroi. He is supposed to keep ex- 
wet uccounts of all he receives, and his books 
huve to be shown to the authorities when 
asked for; but as might be expected, the 
books do not show the total receipts, and the 
system opens the door for jobbery in various 
obvious ways. Several instances are given 
in which the fariner declares his receipts at 
so much, whilethe sum paid to the commune, 
plus the cost of collection, amounts to consid- 
erably more. But, oddly enough, he does not 
throw np his employment. 

There isa good story about the late duke 
of Buckingham, which goes to prove that 
dukes are built very much like other men. 
He had gone one day, while chairman of the 
L. and N. W. railway, to the office of the 
company and requested one of the attend- 
ants to show him to the room of a certain 
official, the head of a department. The man 
eyed the duke critically, and observed, “You 
Won't do; you're too light weight.” The offi- 
cial had advertised fur a porter, and the 
attendant mistook the duke for an applicant 
for the situation. 

A few weeks ago there wasa real estate 
transaction iu Wales that must have stirred 
up some of the patriotic Welshmeu. Snowdon, 
the famous mountain, Was knocked down to 
the highest bidder at the Mart, Tokenhouse 
yard. A gentleman from Lombard street was 
the purchaser, it is said, on bebalf of Sir 
Edward Watkin, M.P., and the price was 
£5,750. The auctioneer’s bill described the 
lot as lying “in the parish of Beddgelert, in 
the county of Carnarvon, consisting of moun- 
tainous land, including the summit of the 
world renowned Snowdon, with its hotel and 
beacon,” with, in addition, the “fertile valley 
meadows on the banks of Lake Dinas and the 
river Glaslyn, with important fishing rights 
stretching along the high road from Bedd- 
gelert to Capel Curig, adorned by hanging 
woods.” 

The following are the names of some of the 
principle land owners iu western Australia. 
The extent of their property will show the 
extent of land grabbing in the colony. Mr. 
W. H. Barber has 620,000 acres, Mr. J. Bate- 
man upwards of 1,200,000, Mr. A. J. Cunning - 
ham has upwards of 3,600,000, or an area 
equal to about atenth of that of England, 
Mr. W. Mackinnon has upwards of 4,000,000, 
and the Union bank of Australia has upwards 
of seven millions eight hundred thousand! 
The lirst named person pays £155 a year for 
his vast estates! So that the an'ipodean Eng- 
lish are laying up for themselves a nice little 
social question in the happy times to come. 

The old idea that the extravagant and 
wanton expenditures of the rich are a blessing 
to the puor is still floating around. The Pail 
Mall Gazette calls attention to an editurial 
in the Loudon Standard which reads: “The 
votaries of pleasure and fashion do not forget 
that there is much sorrow, much suffering, 
aad much sore need in London, and tney 
Strive to lessen this, Indirectly, they large- 
ly kelp their fellow creatures by their expen- 
diture.” And to a remark of Sir Michael 
Hicks Beacb, who was reported as suying in 
a speech: “They might have some talkers 
who would say that all the money that the 
queen had spent in maintaining the dignity 
of the crown was extravagantly spent. He 
would tell them how it was spent. It was 
spent in maintaining the court in entertain- 
ments and things of that kind, all of which 
meant work for the working men. It meant 
emfloyment for laborers, aud a great stimu- 
lus to the prosperity of the trade and com- 
merce of this country.” 

The duke of Richmond obtained from 
Charles II., whose natural son he was, not 
only grants of extensive lands and fishings, 
but also w royalty of one shilling per chuldron 
on ull coals exported from the Tyne for con- 
sumption in England, which was commuted 
for a perpetual pension of $95,000 a year in 
1799, by public money iuvested inland. The 
tories proposed to buy off such pensions on a 
basis of twenty-nine years’ purchase; that is 
to say, by paying then twenty-nine times the 
amount of the annual pension in a lump sum. 
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The Grand Rapids Workman has passed in- 
to the hands of Messrs, E. P. Mills and Henry 
C. Willahan. Regarding its future course 
they announce that “the Workman on the 
econoinic questions will follow the same 
course in the future that it has in the past. 
If it hasany hobby at all it will be that of the 
single land tax and the relieving of the prod- 
ucts of labor of the burdens of taxation.” 
The Workman in the past bas been one of the 
most ably edited labor papers im the country, 
and Tag STANDARD has more than once been 
indebted to it for valuable suggestions, 

Hardly @ paper has come to hand during 
the past three weeks that bas not contained 
extracts from or comments on Shearmian's 
“Menuce of Plutogracy,” 


The New York central labor union bas de- 


sida to go independently into politics this 
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THE GRAND OLD MAN. 


Ciimpee of the Reception to Gindstone and 
His Wife on Their Fifticeth Wedding An- 
niversnry. 

The golden wedding reception of Mr. and 
Mrs. Glad stone at the National liberal club— 
the “Liberal Palace” as it is called—on July 
26, was wa inemorinl oecasion, The London 
Star deseribes the scene: 

The murble halls of the National Jibcral 


-elub Jast night was turned into uw palace of 


delight in which to receceive the good old 
commander of the faithful of the liberal 
host. Asarule the N. L, C. is a trifle gold in 
its maguificence—its yellow gleam of marble 
and fuience. Itis like the imaginary Maud 
of Tennyson's hcro—‘‘icily faultless, splend- 
idly null.” But last night all was changed, 
Deliciously warm red plush curtains veiled 
the sucred mysteries of grill and smoking- 
room. The base of pillars were embowered 
in flowers and greenery. The terrace—that 
despair of wives, that haunt of the dined and 
therefore defiant, nutional liberal—looked 
like a bit out of fairyland. Kich Oriental 
stuffs shut in the balcony; electric lights 
twinkle in the palms, and big Chinese lanterns 
gave a richer aud stranger vlow to the 
flowers and the decorative scheme generally. 
The crowd swells aud swells. There is Pro- 
fessor Stuart and Mr. Theodore Fry, with a 
bevy of ladies. There is Mr. Woodall with 
Dr. Kate Mitchell on hisarm. There are the 
beauties of the parvy. There is pretty Mrs. 
Postlethwaite in bluck, and lovely Mrs. Cos- 
telloe in yellow, and charming Mrs. Hancock 
Lady Liundhurst is the center of a 
freat party, and Mr. T. P. G’Connor is a 
doorkeeper in the house of the liberals, 
Gradually the brilliant moving crowd vathers 
itself to the reading-room, where the presen- 
tation takes place. And just a word or two 
asto the album. It is the result of three 
weeks working acuinst time. Three decora- 
tive artists contributed to it—Mr. Lewis Day, 
Mr. Walter Craig, and Mr. Henry Holliday. 
Perhaps the chicf of all attaches to Mr. 
Lewis Day’s symbolic representation of Mr. 
Gladstone’s career, figured in the foliage of 
a climbiug plant whose curves assume the 
shape of the letter ‘G.” Free trade, Ala- 
bama claims, home rule—what not—all figure 
in delicate lettering, or charming aud ap- 
propriate symbol. The two compauiou deco- 
rative sketches are Mr. Holliday’s represen- 
tations 10 golds and roses and blues of the 
two great literary inspirations of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s life—Duante and Homer—the Floren- 
tine and the Greek. From the lilies of fF lor- 


ence spring one “tnaster sight’ of Mr. Glad. 
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stone’s “seeing.” from the acauthus rises the 
other. Mr. Walter Crane worked at itn- 
meuse pressure, but the result is, for boldness 
and brilliaucy, comparable with any of his 
rare decorative designs. The tigure of Glad- 
stone with his ax cutting away into fold after 
fold of a serpent as long as some of the great 
man’s speeches, and snowing in its many 


couvolutions “Evictions, “Rack Rent,” 
“Coercion Government,” “Tyrauuny,” and 
the rest—is very strikine; but the most 


charming and also the most suggestive de- 
sign of allis the baby Liberty, in its Phrygian 
cap, stretching its ting hauds with the olive 
branch in themto the ligures of Britunnia 
and Erin ov eitber side. Mr. Gladstone was 
delighted with the album, and no wonder. 
And now the eliltering, chattering crowd 
waiting in the readiug room begins to crane 
heads, and the ludies to climb up by the 
seats on the buys of the windows. And first 
come a brilliant throne. Lady Granville— 
most graceful of women—in black; Lady 
Spencer, gorgeous in diamonds and yellow, 
on Lord Granville’s arm (he with his bruad 
blue ribbon of the Bath; Lord Spencer, walk- 
ing deserted and alone; thea Mr. Wickham, 
then Lord Aberdeen, with Lady Harcourt on 
his arm, and tinally Sir William Harcourt, 
cheerily perspiring, handiny the loveliest and 


-Stateliest figure of ail, the beautiful Lady 


Aberdeco. Then came the family party— 
the Rev. Stephen (rladstone and his pretty 
wife. Mr. Heury Crladstone, bronzed, from 
India, Mrs. Drew aud Mrs, Wickham, with 
big bouquets, and finally the long expected 
happy pair—the old nan very pale, with a 
white buttonhole, but looking very noble and 
very fine; Mrs. Gladstone, as usual, her face 
wreathed all over with smiles. The old man 
leans on a stick, and when he speaks his 
voice seems a little tired; his wife looks 
much younger than he. The address is read 
by Lord Oxenbridge, an eloquent and touch- 
ing tribute by Mr. Wemyss Reid. To the 
very critical ear, perhaps a trifle spoiled by 
elaboration, but still admirably suited to 
time uud plaice. The old chief, with his 
thanes grouped round him, covers his bead 
with his hand, and louks very moved. Mr. 
Gladstone, one thinks, looks a little like ery- 
ing. When he speaks, however, be is very 
sedate, the voice very steady and clear, 
It is a noble speech— 
full of that kind of tnellow old man’s wisdom 
which is so delightful to listen to, cheerful 
and yet solemn in tone, weighty, deliberate 
in diction, Gne thinks of Mr. Gladstone as of 
Browning's Rabbi Ben Ezra, 
“Grow old along with inc 
The best is yet to bes? 

—uud of thuse noble words the speech is in- 
deed a paraphrase. “Whata noble calling 
| deem it to be tu serve vu people such as this! 
What opportunities of good to fellow crea- 
tures it bas opened! What cheering and 
pleasing anticipations of the future! What 
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bright eeeolioktions of the past! Hewall its | NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


difficulties, and the pain attending upon its 
contentions seem to vanish ip the distance, 
and to become light as dust when compared 
with our conviction of the substantial nature 
of the objects that we have in view as asso- 
ciated with the bighest—or with very higbh— 
interests of mankind! J wish that you, ludies 
und ventlemen—few, if any, of whom have 
attained the period of lifethat has been allot- 
ted to me to reach—JI wish that you may 
euch of you .n your sphere be enabled to ein- 
ploy the gifts which God withholds from none 
in the dischaurre of those noble duties which 
are open at all times to the patriotism of the 
English citizen.” And then the brief cere- 
mony 3s over. 
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The Best That They Can. 
Frances M. Milne din San Francisco Star. 

Do you know my chiefest adiniration goes 
out tu the poor fellows who are never heard 
of, and know they will never be heard of— 
and yet keepon doing the best they can?— 
{From u Friend’s Letter. 

They toil at the forges, 
They weave at the loom, 
Tkeir pick-ax is ringing 
Deep down in the gloom. 
arth yields up her treasures— 
For life’s littie span, 
To the fellows who’re doing 
The best thut they can! 


Upon the broad prairie 
The furrow they turn; 
In the wilderness forest 
The clearing they burn; 
Of industry’s army 
Stull lending the van— 
The fellows whou’re doing 
The best that they can! 


Where o’er the white surges 
The reeling nasts swing, 
And thro’ the reot rigging 
The storm furies siog, 
With courage undaunted 
The vard-urm they man— 
The fellows who're doing 
The best that they can. 


The dream of the poet, 
The thought of the sage, 
The strife aud acbievemeut 
That heroes engage; 
‘Tis they who preserve us 
The record we scan— 
The fellows who're doing 
The best thut they cau! 


When the just are forgotten— 
The innocent bleed. 
And Fatherland’s honor 
Is taurpished by greed; 
Not. that the faint hearted 
Who quail before mau— 
The fellows who're doing 
The best that they ean! 


Oh, their’s are the busoms 
That thrill in reply, 

When Liberty’s ensiun 
Is floated on high! 

They march at ber bidding, 
Unheeding of ban— 

The fellows who're doing 
The best that they ean! 


A pledge to our comrades: 
Tho’ silent their name 
When history summons 
The roll call of Fame, 
To our hearts We cnshrine them 
With brotherhood’s clan— 
The fellows who're doing 
The best that they can! 


Where Recruits are Most Easily Made, 

WASHINGTON, 1). (1, Aug. 10, 1889,—The 
Sun says that evervone who voted for the 
Mills bill voted fur free trade. We will not 
go that far, but say thut everyone of those 
voters believed in ‘a tari! for revenue only.” 
Every inan who believes in a tariff for reve- 
nue only is a single tax man. That is, he 
would be if he understood it. The man that 
believes in a tarilY only for the revenue it 
brings, logically dves not believe in a tariff 
per se, aud just as logically must give his ad- 
herence to any other system that can be 
shown superior for that purpose. The single 
tax with bim stands alongside the income tux, 
customs duties, ete, and is viewed solely 
from the point of raising revenue. The single 
tax man (usiog the term in its nurrower sense) 
and the tariff for reveuue only man are both 
traveling towards a common goal, both have 
the same object in view—revenue. It is for 
the former to convince the latter that his 
road is in every respect to be preferred. 

On tbe other hand the protectionist is trav- 
eling towards a different goul—protection, 
and it is immaterial to him whether or not he 
touches at the point of revenue. Couvince 
bim that the single tax is the easiest and sim- 
plest method of raising revenue and you will 
still have the old heresies to tight, of foreicn 
pauper labor, ruined American industries, 
and loss of home market. Protectionists | 
think will be converted mainly on the line of 
justice. A) miunu’s uttention can be sooner 
centered on a question of dollars than a ques- 
tion of morals; and [ think that while pre- 
senting the justice apd morality of a tax on 
land values, to omit its financial benelits 
would be very poor generalship indeed. I 
huve often thought that the people who till 
our mission churches could better appreciate 
the beauties of the Christiau religion if they 
went to church with a full stomach Wemuay 
reasonably expect that with the preat stride 
towards comforts that people would take 
eyen With a limited tax, or us “au imere fiscal 
reform,” they would be mure open to the con- 
viction that land, like gir, water and sunshine, 
was the heritage of all. Epwin GLapMoON, 


































tecent reports have come from around 
about Quebee of a new business enterprise 
for the catching of the porpoise. Tna section 
of the gulf where they are very plentiful 
colossal nets are to be spread for their cap- 
ture. The porpoise has been often caught be- 
fore. Capitalists have coralled him in quan- 
tities. But hehas ever proved much of a 
white elephant. Commercially, he has been 
iosaccessful, and it is pleasing to note that he 
is so far appreciated to-day that a band of 
moneyed inen are again to push him forward. 

“The catch of the porpoise,” said a fish oil 
man of this city, “is something that has never 
paid. When dead he is useful in certain ways, 
but never sutliciently so. Under his skin is a 
lnyer of fat—the blubber—which is made into 
au ordinary fish oil, such asmenhaden, selling 
at twenty-five centsa callon, The only really 

ruluable oi! about him is within the jaw bone. 

That vil is very tine. It sells at from &) to $1 
a gallon, and, when carefully refined, very 
much bigher. But, of course, per porpoise 
there isavery small quantity of that. Of 
the ordinary oil about ten porpoises are ueed- 
ed for a barrelful. It is used for the same 
purposes that other fish oils are—lubricating, 
the curing of leather and the lighting of 
mines. Rot the amount of porvoise oil ac- 
tually used is so small that we oil men never 
take it into consideration at all.” 

The porpoise’s hide is regularly tanned for 
boot and shoe use. Itis too wet and oily a 
leather to become a material for bags, pocket 
books and the like. C'ut into strips for shoe- 
strings it has met with some favor. But oth- 
erwise itis not wanted.—{Mail and Express. 


An Electric Reading Lamp for a Penuy, 


Passengers by the main line of the South 
Eastern railway of Engiand will benceforth 
have the benefit of the latest pattern of the 
‘uta penny in the slot” auto"natic machines, 
inthe shape of an electric reading lamp 
with which the company’s curriages are be- 
ing equipped. The apparatus is contained in 
asmiall box, five inches by three, which is 
placed inumediately under the rack, and over 
the pussenger’s heads. By the introduction 
of a penny at the top of the box, and the sub- 
sequent pressure of a knob, an electric lightof 
five-candie power is obtained, which will 
burn for balf oan hour and then extinguish 
itself automatically. The light may be con- 
tinued for an indefinite period by the renewed 
insertion of « penny every half hour by the 
pressing of a second knob. A special feature 
of the invention is that if the apparatus 
should happen to be out of order, the penny 
will drop right through and deposit itself in 
such a Way at tbe bottom of the box that it 
may be recovered, the same result being ob 
tained if a balfpenny, or other coin vot of the 
size of a peuny, be inserted. One accumula- 
tor to every carriage supplies the electricity 
to the whole number of latwnps iu each com- 
partment. Thecomfortsof night journeyings 
wiil be materially 1ocreased by this latest ap- 
plication of the coin freed automatic principle. 
The difference between enduring the dim and 
feeble flicker of the old oil lamp, which has 
to suffice for the entire compartment, and 
having a brilliant electric ray which bears di- 
rectly on the passenger’s paper or book, is 
too obvious to be more than mentioned for its 
due appreciation. At present the intention is 
that the electric Jamp should only supplement, 
aod nut supersede, the light for the oil lamp 
in the roof of the carriage. It may be, how- 
ever, that the latter will ultimately be en- 
tirely dispensed with, in which cuse not only 
will disagreeable odor that occasionally 
arises ftom a faulty wick be absent, but the 
temperature of the atmosphere will be con- 
siderably decreased. 


Drop a Copper and Find Your Name. 


The latest development of the slot ma- 
chine isa brass frame tnelosing the city di- 
rectory, which permits the volume to be 
opened only when a cent has been inserted in 
the slut. Itis hailed as a blessing by drug- 
gists and others whose directories are in con- 
stant demand by the public. 


Cheap Crematories. 


In a paper on “Destructors and Kefuse 
Furnaces,” read before a Yorkshire sanitary 
science conference, Mr. W. Warner suid that 
a chimney 160 fect high was suitable for the 
cremation, and could be built, with a six- 
celled destructor, for about $15,000. If a 
towa could utilize all the cliukers, fine ashes 
and fine dust, it would pay the cost of burn- 
ing and the return of capital expended on the 
plant, and produce a revenue tu aid the nec- 
essary cost of erection. 


Products of the Birch Tree. 


The twigs and bark of the common. bireh 
(Betula alba) have really an intrinsic value 
not second to many of the most valuable 
plants. Even the leaves and young shoots 
secrete wa resinous substance, having an aerd 
reaction, Which, under the long legged names 
of the pharmacist, is sold as a medicinal pre- 
paration for as high as $16 per fluid) ounce. 
Theinner bark secretes a bitterish alkaloid not 
unlike cinebona in its nuture, and is used 
larvely as an adulterant for quinine in many 
parts of Europe. The so-culled “cinehona 
inixture” has been found by analists to con- 
sist, in muatiy instunees, of the alkaloid found 
in the inner bark of the humble birch tree, The 
outer bark, subjected to dry distillation, yields 
a peculiar empyreumatic ol, having the pecu- 
liar odor of Russia leather, and the secret of 
preparing skins, and that, too, of the very 
poorest quality of skins, being taken from 
cattle that have perished ou those barren, 
desolate plains, is the only obstacle, thus fur, 
tu prevent American artisans competing with 
with Kussia and Austria in tine leather goods, 
Iv is not necessary, however, to go into chetn- 
ical technicalities and details in order to arrive 
atu profitable solution of the uses of birch 
twigs and birch bark, when the larger timber 











is being cut away and hauled to the saw 
mill or the turning lathe. It is stated that 
the oil of wintergreen so useful, fragrant, 
and expensive, isnearly always adulterated 
with bireh oil; much of it even is birch oil 
pure and simple, but is sold as wintergreen 
oil, and is wintergreen oil to all intents and 
purposes, having, When properly prepared 
and refined, the same properties, viz.: specific 
gravity, 1,178; beiling point 412 degrees, and 
mixes readily with aleobol, chloroform, ete, 
The appliances necessary for the preparation 
of this oil are neither intricate nor costly, 
being simpiy a Jarge tub supplied with a coil 
and steam connection,—[Lumber Trade Jour- 
nal, 


SCISSORS AND PASTE. 


Ex-president Rutherford B. Hayes has pro- 
nouneed in faver of New York's claims to the 
world’s fair. The New York Sun takes no 
mention of this fact. 


To the question, “(Who invented spectacles” 
anu answer has been given by the Italians im 
favor of one of themselves. [un Florence, in 
a little street, a memorial tablet has been in- 
serted in the facade of ove of the houses, and 
bears the following inseription: ‘To honor 
the memory of Salvino degli Armati, in- 
ventor of spectacles in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the Guild of Artisans, on the spot once 
ovecupied by the houses of the Armati, placed 
this tablet on the Sth day of July, 1885.” 


When Jay Gould unbosoms himself of the 
information that this is going to be a pros- 
perous year for the leading railroads, Wall 
strect hustles around and unloads all the 
stocks in sight. 


An Englishman of Jetters is said to wear 
around his neck a portion of Shelley’s skull. 
It is a sad case of relic worship. 


An eastern society woman settle? In Kan- 
sas. She issued invitations to a “brenkfast,” 
and nearly allof her guests appeared before 
she was up. 

“Shoot any one that bothers you,” said a 
Georgia man to his wife on presenting her 
with a shotgun. She followed his advice, and 
now he has a bad wound in the neck. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes says that in re- 
viewing his life he finds that be has taken 
more interest in surgery than in poetry, but 
he realizes that his fame will rest upon the 
efforts of his pen, not of his knife. 


Some London zealots tried hard to convert 
the shah to Christianity. They bombarded 
him virorously with tracts, but at last ac- 
counts he had as many wives us ever. 


The emperor of China, who is a young and 
) e 


trip to this country. He is in’ constant com- 
tnunication with the Chinese minister at 
Washington on the subject, and shows a good 
deal of impatience at the latter's advice. 
The minister has written the emperor that 
there is to be an exposition in 1892, and that 


ebration commemorating the advent of Co- 
lumbus should be made memorable by the 
presence of the emperor of China. 


There is one kind of ardor that nothing can 
dampen or depress. It is the ardor in the 
pursuit of office. 


A careful compilation from all koown sta- 
tistics places the number of the human family 
living to dav at about 1,450,000,000. In Asia 
there are 800,000,000, or an average of 120 to 
the square mile; in Kurope, 520,000,000, aver- 
aging 100 to the square mile, and in Africa, 
210,000,000, In the new world, both North 
and Scuth America, there are but 110,000,000, 
relatively seattered. In the islinds, large 
and small, 10,000,000. The extremes of the 
white and black are as five to three, and the 
remaining 700,000,000 are intermediate brown 
and tawny. 


Andrew Young, the author of “There Is a 
Happy Land, Far, Far Away,” is living at 
the age of eighty years. 

D.G,. Partnelee, of Boston, has made a large 
fortune ina peculiar way. He has the only 
plant in the Hab which manufactures baked 
beans for daily delivery. He dves an im- 
mense business, and clears large profits. 


An Atchison man recently married a widow 


husband's grave. 


An Object Lesnon. 
Memplis Appeal, 

There ure 10,500 miners in northern Hlinois 
who are Gut of work, This number represents 
aimining population of about 26,000; and of 
these people, including women and children, 
18,000 are starving, And yet there is plenty 
of coal inthe earth for these miners to dig. 
Why, then, should they not dig it! Theoper- 
ators on May | decided that the miners must 
work for about sixty cents a day and deal at 
the company’s steres, where exorbitant prices 
were charged. Upon this the miners struck, 
because ib meant starvation either to work or 
remain idle, Jt has been developed that the 
cut Was inaude by the Operators as a factor in 
aw conspiracy ageinst other mining operators, 
and not because the stute of the trade de- 
manded the cut. Public sentiment bas forced 
the operators to arbitrate, This dreadful 
state Of alfairs is the fruit of the high tariff. 
If the gates were open at the seaboard wages 
would be really regulated by the Jaws of 
supply and demand, instead of the cuprices 
of the “protected” capitalist, The working- 
menof the country will one day come to 
their senses and refuse longer to be fooled by 
republican campaign orators, Jt will be 
strange, indeed, if at the next election in 
Illinois the democrats do not euin 10,500 
votes, 


progressive man, is very anxious to make a. 


he bad better defer bis trip until that time. 
It would be a strange coincidence if the cel-— 


because she took such good care of her first. 
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THE PROFESSOR'S PROBLEM 





Mary Kernahan Harris fo Beigravia, 
I. 

“Tam quite unable to understand it,” 
said the professor, sizhing. 

If the professor found himself at fault, 
most of his friends would have concluded 
that the subject must have been one re- 
markably difficulé of comprehension, for 
he had spent some of the be-t years of his 
life over problems so exceedingly knotty 
that they were wont to speak of him as 
“a wonderfully cleve rman; all the learned 
olosies, you know, my dear; don't ask 
me to explain,” with that absence of deli- 
nition which adds so much to fame. 

And yet, alter all, it was nothing so 
very remourkable or extraordinary over 
which he was puzzling himself. The 
freak of man and the caprice of woman 
would have sunimed it all up; but the 
only ology it had to do with happened 
to be the one the professor knew nothing 
about. 

“A strange thing-—-an unaccountable 
thing! he repeated emphatically. “That, 
because poor Phillimere fancied me, he 
should Jeave me the care of a child ! Dear. 
dear me, if he had only devoted a littie 
more time to the Greek perticles! It was 
asad mistake! Eight years! Has the 
child realty lived eight years? T suppose 
it must be so; and, as Rachel savs, she ts 
a woman now, and she has found for some 
time, I fear, the house too dull for her, J 
have not found it cull.” mused the pro. 
fessor, w tinge of sadness in bis tone 
“The years have been happy—the hap 
piest and pleasantest I have known—since 
little Hetty came. To am sure T never 
knew how much a young girl bas its in 
her power to brighten” the place = sh 
livesin. How cheerful it has been te 
hear her steps about the place! How we 
should miss her—Richel and I—if she 
were to leave! But T have been neglect. 
ing her. [ have forgotten that she needs 
something brighter than the monotonou- 
tenor of her life here. No, she is not 
happy; now that [I come to think of it, 1 
have not heard her singing for some 
time.” 

He fell intothought. ‘Iam to blame,” 
he said at last aloud; “‘the house is dull 
for her, and I am dull, and Rachel is dull 
I ought to have thought of it before. 1 
am not fitted, heaven knows, to have the 
charge of a young creature like that. 1 
am afraid Phillimore madea sad mistake, 
so far as her happiness was concerned, 
when he left herto us. I wonder what 
are a youog girl's usual anticipations— 
what surroundings she requires? It must 
be dull—I can see that now—to be so con- 
stantly with Rachel. Ihave even found 
Rachel a little monotonous myself. Yet, 
after all, I understand so little of women. 
kind!” ejaculated the professor sadly. 

“The philosophers,” he uttered musingly 
at last, ‘they had something to say about 
women, I believe.” 

He stretched out his hand, and partly 
tilted the back of a book, then let it re 
assume its position, and scanned hi 
crowded shelves further, ‘Great thinkers 
have not disdained the subject. I am 
sorry little Hetty has given up her siny- 
ing. ‘‘Well, well,” he added, as he took 
down a ponderous tome, “we will hope 
for better things. Tam anxious to do m) 
duty by the child.” 

An hour bad slipped away, and the pro 
fessor, deep in thought, had laid down his 
book for a time, and was guzing, a certain 
vayue sadness perceptible in his counte 
nance, at the fur spring sky seen throng! 
the fast-eshut window. He was so ab- 
sorbed that he did not hear a light step 
pass the door, nor did he even notice 1 
when the step hesitated. The door wis 
gently opened, and the subject of his 
thoughts glanced in. 

If he had observed it, he would not have 
imagined fora moment that the action 
denoted any particular interest ia himsel!, 
Tt was her way—a pretty, engaging way 
little Hetty had had from a child—that 
saucy, depreciatory glance at the phil 
osophers on their shelves, The philoso 
pher in his chair had grown wont to look 
for it when she passed, 

‘Little Hetty” was a woman, a young 
woman, ceriainly, and a very pretty and 
bright-eyed one; but the fact that she had 
quite grown up would long ago have been 
appwrent to any eyes but Mr. Rochester's, 
She had a charming, rounded fyure; tue 
pretti-st little lavelucks, chestnut and 
curling, framed the piquancy of her face: 
her eyes wlone were chidish, Innocent. 
solt-fringed, brown eyes they were, as 
clear as @ mooriand pool, yet willful 
enough at times when Hetty chose, and, 
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as a child, she had chosen tolerably often. | would poor Phillimore say if he could 


And there was quite a womanly air of 
decision about her, She considered she 
had arrived at years of discretion, and 
knew her own mind. For the matter of 
that, she hed known her own mind fora 
long time, and she felt it to be a thousand 
pities the profesor did not know his, 

Hetty closed the dvor with a sizh, and 
went slowly upstairs to her own room, 
sitting down, when she had reached it, 
not far fromthe glass, She had been ac- 
customed to admire, berng young and 
pretty, her own pleasing reflection; but 
it had in some way lost its charm for her 
lately. She had begun to object to her 
hair, which was curly and would not keep 
stnvoth, also to the youthful curve of her 
cheeks, with other snrall detatls, 

“Tt will always be the same,” asserted 
Hetty at last aloud, for there was no one 
by to hear her, and she shook her bead 
scornfuily, contemningly, at her pretiv 
image in the mirror, “I know what he 
thir ks, Because he is sixteen or seven- 
teen years older than Lam. and because 
be has thought and thought until he is 
vetting bald, and his nice chestnut hair 
iscsrowing a little grey, and because fhe 
loves those miserable philosophers--niusty 
detestable, stony-hearted things '—that 
no hing young, or bright, or cheerful can 
ever have anything to do with him. Why 
can't he see that he ts only thairty-einht 
afterall? Hfe’s not bent in two vet, in 
spite of his huoks. The looking-e lass 
might tell hima littlo; and he has the 
nicest dark eves I ever saw, and he is a 
muff! He ismiserable if Deo away fora 
lay—Miss Roche] alweys says so—iand he 
follows me about the room with his eves ; 
and he loves me—I know he loves me—i! 
ne is as blind asa bat! 

*And Tama woman grown,” murmured 
little Hetty soltty, ‘Sand LT have seen other 
people now; and IT know, what L have 
known fur ever so long, that there is no- 
body—nobody like him. And he wil) 
never, never find it out. T shall actually 
—have—to—propose— to—him—myself ! 

It was striking twelve down stairs; the 
professor pushed his book away and gave 
vlong and heavy sigh. ‘It appears evi- 
dent,” he said musingly, a tinge of sad- 
ness in his tone, “that woman from time 
immemorial bas always found her proper 
sphere and her greatest happiness in the 
vapacities of wife and mother. I must 
finda home for little Hetty. It is right 
that I should do my duty by the child.” 

I. . 

“Frederick Wilberforce,” said the pro- 
fessor musingly ; ** would he do for Hetty? 
He is a little old—a good six years her 
senior, I dare say ; but it is just possible 
that she might not object to that dis- 
parity. He is a pleasant young fellow, 
and is, on the whole, I think, the most 
desirable of the young men of our uc- 
quaintance. I hope he will make the 
child happy,” added ner guardian, with 
lips a little compressed, ‘I should like 
to make some inquiries about him if I 
knew how to set to work. 

“Charles Warrington; really, now I 
come to think of it, we know a good many 
voung men. Thechild need not be with- 
out choice. In fact, it is rather a wonder, 
‘hough I know so little of the ways of 
women, that it has never occurred to her 
to think of these things for herself, He 
takes some interest inscience. Hetty may 
not like him so well on that account. Pcor 
voung thing! said her guardian rather 
-adly, ‘*I-am afraid she has had more 
than enough of that kind of thing here. 
No, young Warrington is steady and in- 
telligent, but he is not so likely to be the 
subject of a girl’s fancy as the other. He 
‘sa little too quiet, T take it, and would 
serve to remind herof us, and I have al- 
ready been careless enough of the poor 
child's happiness.” 

He rose from the table and closed a 
book lying open before him, and for a 
noment Mr, Rochester looked ten yrars 
older, lined, and careworn, and pale. And 
hen, with an irrepressible sigh, he went. 
slowly out of the room. 

It was an April morning, sweet and 
fresh, The sunshine gave even his dull 
dining-room some brightuess, It mude 
quite a radiance aroun! Hetty, who was 
tting in the window seat gazing absently 
out, some work untouched in her lap, and 
is the professor entered he was strack by 
a certain wistfulness ip the girl's face, It 
was all true, Rachel, with a woman's 
vetter know) dge of woman, had reached 
the truth of the case, Little Hetty was 
a child no Jonger, she had turned into 
it WOMAN, and he, wrapped up in musty 
books, had been idly content to let ber 
hrighten his life and his sister's, He bad 
not done his duty by the child, What 
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cone enemaeitnaeraere enter ttt nanan 


come back again ? 
his fault. 

“Looking outat the sunshine, Hetty? 
he said, take a elit near her. The 
light dazzled hit a little; his eyes were 
nol as young as her's, and he had tried 
them considerably of late years. Bat 
Hetty—it would tive taken a strong 
light, he thought as te looked at her, to 
dazzle those bricht, childish eyes, clear 
and undinimed, 

“Vos, sant Eletty simply. <A tinge of 
melancholy in her voive reached the pro- 
fessor’s ear suddenty grown keen, He 
moved his chaira tittle, so that the figtt 
dad not shine so strongly in’ his face, and 
looked at her wisthully, 

Whatia pretty creature she was! how 
fresh aud enyuging!—Ilike arose drepped 
by some careless aod ie a dusts and dim 
library. dle wondered vaguely if all 
young girls bad such childhike ways about 
teeta, such adorably prerty upward 
evlances, Yes, he should miss her ter- 
ribly; the bouse would be auyther place 
Without her, 

“Thave been thinking, Hetty,” the pro- 
fessor beran, and paused, eaibarrassed, at 
aw loss tor words, 

“Yes; that iswhat you generally are 
oveupied in doing.” said) Miss Hetty, de- 
murely. There was tie least little sparkle 
of mischief in her eves. 

“Well, perhaps so; too much, I am 
afraid.’ returned the professor, a trifle 
surprised,  "L have forgutten a vood 
naLoy things, wrapped up in) my books— 
my duty among others, and my duty to 
you, Hetty, tn particular, Rachel tells 
me you are two-aud-twenty.” 

“Twenty-two last month.” 

“Ywenty-twol And you were a ehild 
onty yesterday! Surely it: was but the 
other day that vou were Funning about 

he house in short frocks! It seems imi- 
possibler” ejacukued the poor professor 
SuUdly, 

“What seemsimpossible? That Ishould 
ever grow up?’ 

“It has seemed impossible to me, Iam 
afraid, while vou have been growing up 
wll the time. lt was only that my eyes 
were dull, my dear; you are not really a 
child now.” 

“No,” Hetty rejoined, gravely and qui- 
etivs itsmote her guardian with a pang. 
How much, indeed, must he have neg- 
lected her whea a voung girl could speak 
so seriousiv—almost sadly. Well, he 
would not be neglectful any more. 

“You are outgrowing us, my dear,” he 
said gently, taking her hand in his in a 
fatherly, if somewhat wistful, manner. 
“You need something brighter and 
younger in your life. There is only one 
thing I have no cause to reproach myself 
with; T have never refused invitations for 
you, and you have had a good many op- 
portunities of seeing young peuple of your 
ownage, What you need is tolive among 
them, to have companionship. . I waat to 
see vou happy, Hetty.” 

“Thank you,” she rejoined. The pro- 
fessor, listening aaxtously, felt a curious 
contraction of the heart. It was all true, 
then; she accepted his statements as fact; 
she had long ago recognized it ia her own 


But he would repair 


mind assuch, 


“Thave been thinking a great deal of 
you, my dear, since Richel pointed this 
out to me; and, as T feel myself to be very 
ignorant, Dhave been reading as well as 
thinking, Shall I tell you the result of 
my studies 2° 

Hetty's pretty lips were curved, 

“Oh, certainty,” she returned, with a 
verv slight pretense at interest, 

“It appears to be universally agreed 
that, in all aves of the world, Hetty, wo- 
man finds her proper sphere, the round of 
duty most congenial to her, the happiest, 
fullest life,” said the professor simply, 
dropping for the moment the more book- 
ish phrases, “in the home—in married 
life, my dear” 

He had uttered it now; he bad cuggest- 
ed the parting with ber that would leave 
the house empty. Yes, quite empty; 
never to be young and bright: and sun- 
shiny any more, He had begun to be well 
aware, by this time, that all the sunshine 
would go with ber. Bat he tad done his 
duty; and it might be thit she did not 
care so auch for the life he had alluded 
toas athers of her sex, 

“What do you thak about it, my 
child?” he asked, for Hetty bud not yet 
responded; and aw shght giddiness had 
come over the professor as, he told him- 
self. be was not used to chanves, 

"T think,” ssid Hetty, with « sudden 
lovely, overwhelming Nush ef color, aad 


| after one sunny, willful glance at hime 
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with downcast eyes, “that your philoso- 
phers for once are right.” 

There was a short silence. “I am gor- 
ry, my dear,” said the professor patient- 
ly, breaking it at last, “that this kind of 
thing never occurred to me before; I did 
not know you were not happy here.” 

“fam happy! Dhave always been hap- 
py bere!” cried Hetty indignantly; and 
teats, balf of remorse, half of vexation, 
stood in her brown eyes. “It was only 
that you said—hat you thoughi—that 
home life was va pleasaat thing in the ab 
stract.”” 5 

“LT hope you may find it a pleasant and 
a happy thing, but not in the abstract,” 
returned her guardian, with a smire that 
was rather wisdul, ‘You haye made the 
house very happy, and UL shall miss you 
wolttully, Rachel will miss you.” 

“itis ad very much in tue abstract at 
present, D think,” Eletty rejoined, her red 
lips taking a scornful curve again, “Stull, 
Lam glad you would tiss me.” 

“Tuis all very much mn the abs ract at 
present, IT think,” Hetty rejoined, her red 
lips taking ws orntul curve agan, “Still 
Lam glad you wou d miss me.” 

“My child,’ said Mr. Rochester simply 
—he put out his hand as he spuke, aud 
took hers in a close, protecting clasp—it 
would not be kind to you to tell you how 
much [shall miss you.” 

~Toen Twill never leave,” said Hetty 
quietly, The archness had left her face, 
aw little sigh escaped her, 

“On the contrary, L hope and trust you 
may; life helds something brighter far 
for you than this,” returned the pr fessor; 
and he released the little and be held. 

“It was very kind of you to leave your 
books for the express purpose of making 
depressing remarks, Mr. Rochester,” said 
Hetty, with sudden, inexplicalbe cold- 
ness. What a very engaging child she 
Was, vad bow well hee willful ways be- 
cume her! A child! no, a woman! He 
must not forget that fact again. 

“DT had no thought of depressing you, 
Heaven knows! LE came to talk over a 
few persons with you. Rachel tells me 
that she believes that almost all the 
young men of our acquaintance entertain 
more or less admiration for you. I was 
not aware of it, 1] am = sure”’—his ward 
winced at this statement, in its simplici- 
tv—"‘thourh, at the same time, I find 
nothing to wonder at init. Can vou not 
choose one of them’? I should rejoice to 
see you happy.” 

*You have come to recommend some 
one?’ Itis very kind,” suid Hetty scorn-: 
fally. 

“Some thought of the kind was in my 
mind; I have been reviewing our friends, 
Tan anxious, my dear, that your choice 
should fall on some one in every way 
worthy of you, that I may feel I have 
done my duty both by your father and 
yourself, I think,” continued the pro- 
fessor, with effort now, ‘that Frederick 
Wilberforce is perhaps worthy of 
thought.” 

“And why Fred Wilberforce?” Hetty 
asked disdainfully, with almost school- 
girl pertness, 

‘His taste and habits seem quiet, his 
family is good, I don’t know that you 
would have much wealth, but I should 
like you to consider character, my child, 
before money. He is a few years older 
than you—I have considered that you may 
not like that—but, if you should overlook 
the disparity for the sake of other things, 
Tshould hke to see you in a home of your 
own.” 

“Thank you, you are very kind. It is 
quite beside the subject to mention. I sup- 
pose, that I detest Fred Wiiberforce,” said 
Hetty curtly. 

“Detest him! Really, Iwas not aware, 
My dear child, say pomoreaboutit. Tam 
sorry, in that case, Lever meationed the 
young man’s name, He is a good deal 
older than y u, certainly. Let us con- 
sider Charles Warring'on instead; ia 
fact, I should have put him first if it had 
not been for his scientilic tastes; I thought 
that you had really had so much of that 
thing here that it must prejudice you 
against him. He is a very good son, I 
believe; a little quiet, but your own age, 
and [ have never heard anything but good 
of him, Hetty. Do you think you could 
like Charles Warrington? You would 
net be living far from us then; I am sel- 
fish, you see, It would be a delightfu 
thing to us both to have you run ia and 
out when you could,” 

“Uf there is anyone T could dislike more 
than Fred Witherts ree, it is Charles War- 
rington,” returned Hetty, ‘Tam glad you 
like him, What you see in him J fuil to 
understand,” 

The professer's countenance became 
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perplexed. “I seem very unfortunate in 
my choice of suggestion,” he said mildly. 
“Perhaps William Hooper, or Thomas 
Hastings; you might like one of those 
better ?” 

“Thank you, ['m going into the yar- 


den. Don’t trouble yourself about any 
more suggestions this morning, Mr. 


Rochester,” returned Hetty coldly, rising 
as she spoke. A wave of ripe rose-red 
color swept suddenly into her cheeks; her 
eyes met the professor's for one moment, 
childish, willful, womaniy. “I detest 
young men,” she said, “If Tever marry 
anyone, he shall be rather old.” 


“Rather old,” said the professor, left 


alone, gazing absently at nis own reflec- 


tion in the ugly square mirror above the 
dining room mante! piece. “Whatasingu- 
lar fancy! Then Frederick Wilberforce 
would not have been so objectionable alter 
all, if she had but Jiked timoin’ other re- 
spects. ‘Rather old! Ah, me, Dam rath- 
er old, and the child would net repose full 
in me, on that aceount, no 


doubt. Lhave been ‘rather old’ tor many 


along day!” 


It, 
“Three weeks, and [have never alluded 
to the subj ct since! Phave been lacking 
in moral courage,” said the professor mu-- 


“ingly, as he waited for admittance on his 


doorstep. 

“There bas been no chanve in the childs 
she still has that quiet, subdued air about 
her. It has occurred to me that it is 
quite possible that she may be hesitating 
to leave us for our sake—even deem it 
ungrateful, If Rachel should leave us 
alone to-night, | shall try to revive the 
subject. lt is the right thing to do” 

The dining room was only tenanted by 
one; Hetty was alone. A cheerful fire 
was burning on the hearth, and she sat 
dreaminy before it, her bands clasped idly 
in her lap: and, in some way or other, 
every careless attitude of Hetty’. was 
graceful, The tirelit p.cture—for the lamp 
had not been brought in—stirred the pro- 
fessor’s pulses with a sharp, bitter-sweet 
sense of longing and loveliness 

Hetty lifted her head suddenly at the 
quiet opening of the door, and he could 
almust have fancied he saw tears shin- 
ing on her curling lashes. A fancy, 
do doubt, but that Hetty hid been 
very quiet and grave lately remained a 
certainty to his new keenness of vision. 
He advanced into the range of firelight, 
and, as was his wont, after exchanging 
greetings, locked in the usual corner for 


his slippers—Miss Rachel's rules were too 


well known in the household to be in- 
fringed, 

“Your slippers?” said Hetty, with un- 
usual meekness of tone. ‘They're here, 
Mr. Rochester, in the fender.” 

“Oh, indeed! How could they have 
fallen in there?” returned the professor 
in mild surprise, and he stooped to pick 
them up. 

“They didn’t fall. I put them there. 
I—I thought you might like to have them 
warmed,” Hetty returned, in unusually 
confused and apologetic tones, 

“Oh, indeed! Your intention was very 
kind, my dear,” said the professor absent 
mindedly; ‘‘but you need not have taken 
so much trouble; the evening was not a 
cold one.” 

There were no tears glistening on Het- 
ty’s eyelashes now; a curve of righteous 
feminine scorn was visible instead, on 
her red lips. Yes, he might wait many 
and many a day; never should he, by any 
chance, after that utterly obtuse remark, 
find his slippers comfortablv eusconced in 
the fender again. She knew he was a 
miserable mano; he dreaded the thought 
of parting with her; well, he deserved to 
be miserable. 

He was certainly a trifle lacking in 
moral courage; for, perceiving that Hetty 
showed no disposition to have the lamp 
brought in, and the glimmering tirelight 
hid her face and his own alternately, and 
also observing that, by sitting in the arm 
chair to the right of the hearth, he could 
escape observation altogether, he con- 
cluded that no time could be more ad- 
mirable for introducing the subject he 
feltsuch difficulty ia entering upon—for 
urging the child to leave the home nest 
empty, The professor sighed, 

Hetty’s hardening little heart relented 
atthe sound “Is anything the matter?” 
she asked, a little coldly, it might be, but 
it served for an introduction, 

“LE sighed, Hetty, to remember that the 
time has come for you to leave us, You 
can forgive me for that, my dear” re- 
turned ber guardian gently, 

“Do you mean-—what you said about 
Fred Walberforce—and Charles Warring: 
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ton?” asked Hetty, as the firclight sank a | 
little. | 
“Vos,” returned the professor gravely; | 
“you detested them, you said. Tt was 
somewhat of a shock fo me, as To had not 
been aware of it. Lam afraid I did not 
go the right way to work with my suy- 
gestions, but indeed To was thinking only 
of your welfare, Teannot fet the subject 
drop, my dear,” interposed her giiiurdian 
firmly, the fivelight suddenly blazing up 
aad showing an expression of protest on 
the gvirl’s countenanee, “Eb will not men- 
tion anyone by mune; but P want to urge 
upon you that you must nob sieritice 
your young life to us. It is right that 
you should have your freedom, feel at 
perfect Liberty to make your choice and 
leave us; we both aequiesce in it--Rachel 
and f. Andat has ocurred to mie as just 
possible that vou might fave some Taney 
of yourown in the matter, Lia atmost 
ashamed to ask you such a question—but 
you are gro side a womat bow; have vou 
ever formed any ideaol the sort of—per- 
son—you could be bappy with?! 


“Yes,” said Petty. She was looking 
down ut oa littl: sapphire ring that 
wdorned one of her finzers, and: she did 


not raise her litve 


wool at, | 


eyes, “1 thoutt 


“Oh, indeed! really? ejaculated the 
professor, somewhat  staucueredh He 
cussed his hands aeross lis brow,  *oAnd 


What is he dike, Herty 2° he asked, in 
tones that had an uomistakable tinge of 
melancholy in them, 

“Tshould tke him toa be rather old; 1 
think ET told you so before,” said fhetty, 
with a little tremor in bee volce. Tt was 
really very corsiderate of the fire; ut 
elummered redly. but it kept its flashes to 
usell. tAnd Psbould not even mind af he 
liked things that Dhated; tie mizht ever 
have stupid obtuse wa.s at tiaes—men 
so Often are stupid and obtuse But fl 
should dike bint to have very nice dark 
eyes; and to be able to respect litt.” 

“Very nice dark eves! LP know so few 
answering to that descrip ion,” said the 
professor, who. hopelessly perplexed by 
He-ty’s first: sentences, seemed to see 
some dawning clearness in her last words, 
and revived to review then conscien- 
tiously. ‘Must his eves be so particu- 
larly fine, my child? Could you not place 
character ubove looks 2" 

“Oh, certainly, Loam notat all par- 
ticular as to looks.” rejoined Hetty, crim- 
soning, “LT should dike him to bave a 
nice, kind, quiet wav with bim; the very 
reverse of Fred Wilberforce’s,” 

“Tam afraid,” said the professor very 
vently, and sighing as he spoke—hle bad 
been carefully considering and. reconsid- 
ering Hetty’s remarks for the space of 
fully five minutes—"that Dknow no one 
atall who answers to your description.” 

“Perhaps T could tell you a little more 
of my fancies,” said the girl, suddenly 
‘aising her eyes. Mr. Rochestes did) not 
see how tightly her hands were clasped 
together; he only saw that charmine, 
willful glanee again. “TP should not carea 
bibaf he was wrapped up in musty, tire- 
some, disagreeable things; he tmiust be 
very—oh, very fond of Greek.” 

What a heartless thing the fireliehi 
had turned into! How it) flickered. and 
brightened, and obdurately persisted in 
reverling the hou color Petty longed to 
hide with both her hands! And = Me. 
Rochester's eyes were fixed oon her, 
What were his thoughts ? 

“Creek! he said, after the space of 
about wininnte, You have ocensioned 
me more surprise than Peoan tell you, my 
dear.” 

“Well, it had been unconventional, un- 
maidenly—indelicate, perhaps; but he 


? 


never would have known his own heart 
Without it—and if the firelight> would 


only hide her cheeks! 

“DLhave often wished.” continued the 
professor, “that To coutd have devoted 
more time fo that fanewuage, But fb little 
dreamed, my child, vou shaved tay fooling 
recarding it, Tshould hiardly hiive looked 
forjt in one so youns; but it oceupied 
many years of your fathers attention, | 
rememoer, and Dean understand ita lit. 
tle in that way, Tomtist: find your Greek 
scholar for you, Hetty—it seeurs astrange 
thing, too! To onever credited you, my 
dear. with tastes like these. 

SPfeis a promising young fellow,” said 
the professor, almost to hiniself, sand 
not, as you say, foo youns; he must be 
quite thirty or thereabouts. Tan think- 
ing of Martin Archer, Petty; you don't 
know ham at present, diy deaure-P meet 
himootten at college--but he wuswers, in 
ereat many respects, to your deserip- 
tion. Potten wish, when talking with 


him, that T had my youth back again, | 
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a here 


Aud so you will be leaving us; it is only 
wqtestion of time: T shall see that low 
chair of yours empty. And perhaps it 
niuv be Martin Archer.” 

“No, never! said Mfetty. The tirelight, 
Hickering Up, revealed her face, atid te 
the professor's amazement he saw it 
crimsoned and scornfurn ‘TD hate Mr. 
Archer! Ddletest hit! IT know perfeetiy 
well he is a concerted prig; TP oan sure, 
quite ste of it! And the only thing 1 
ask, Mr. Rochester,” she continued, rising 
suddenly and bursting into tears, ‘is that 
you will never, never, as tong as To live, 
let me hear his detestable name again!’ 

“Tanrutterly at fault,” said) the pro- 
fessorat dast; “the child places no conti- 
dence in ime whatever. She grows. more 
lovable Chan ever—more engaging. blow 
wes albeverendure the house without 
her fadare not think! Bat boam utterly 
wt fault. Tani afraid the e mist be truth 
in what has certainly been affirmed by 
thinkers of all ages—Woman is an iMn- 
ima.” 

IV, 

The wautuinn was waning; the coral ber. 
ries were ripening in the hedges; and soon, 
tee professor said to himself. looking 
wih vague mehincholy toward his study 
window, toe peay mornings. the long 
evenings, the chill of winter would) be 
creeping on. and the fre would be alrehe 
aun on the hearth. Would Petry sit 
beside it, or would at be left to Rachel 
wnd himself alone? Le saw the two 
figures, bis bent and stooping, as he al- 
Wis pictured it, With a head prema urely 
way, and his sister sittings opposite, 
clicking her needles, and sometimes inter. 
polatine aw conjeeture about ‘the childs” 
the child who had come ioto his life, and 
brightened eight years of it, and had vao- 
ished, with the roses and the suminer, to 
some brighter, happier home of her own, 

le rose from his chair, pushing a little 
way from bim,as be did so, the mann. 
script that bad been lying before him. 
With aw slow contraction of the heart, he 
heard: Eetty’s voice. She was replying 


to something suid) by his) sister; Mis- 
Rachael seemed to be going out. He 


wiuited till the steps had descended) the 
stairs ana the front door had closed; then, 
he could hardly have told) with what  in- 
tention, walked to the sitting room door. 

Hetty was knitting; Miss Rachel had 
been teaching her, and the quiet work 
appeared to accord with the new gravity 
that seemed to be chaning her from the 
child he had known into a woman, There 
was even a cold quietness about her this 
evening as she raised her eyes and met 
her guardian’s, ‘ 

“Hetty. my child,” satd the professor, 
obeying a sudden impulse, going over to 
herand leying one hand geatly on her 
shoulder, “forgive me if Tam insistent; | 
want you to tell meif you have forgotten a 
wquestion Dasked you some months ago; 
tn Linever tosee you happy ina brighter, 
fuller dife than this? For I have not for- 
rotten it.” 

“LT have not forgotten.” said Hetty 
calinty; but Phave nothing more to tell 
you, Mr. Rochester.” 

“Rachel told me yesterday—L cannot 
say, of course, Hf she is right or net—that 
she believes you have been refusing a 
very desirable offer, Is it true that Gerald 
Mecleston fiaas gone away from home en- 
tively on your account 2” 

“Lhave no objection to tell you; it: is 
quite true, Hetty answered a little curtly, 
Her lips tightened, 

“Tt would have been an excellent match 
for you, from a worldly point of view, of 
course, And did you refuse him because 
lie was not fond of Greek? Or is it that 
you do not think it: right to leave us? I 
hope you have not been thinking of us 
wtalbin the matter,” said) the professor 
eravely, 

“Heis very nice,” said Hetty slowly, 
Sand very vood looking, and everybody 
tells me that he is extremely rich, and 
hisown family all speak well of him.” 

And notwithstanding all these things,” 
usked her guardian with an oppressed 
sense of bewilderment, “you could) not 
fincy him?” 

eNe, Pconld not fancy him,” she an- 
swered a little colddy. 

“Lumafraid that singular ideal lover 
of yours stands in’ the way. To fear you 
Hoy wail great many years, and never 
find him ater all, Is there anything else 
you could te Time about this faney of yours 
my Child? Poamight find some one, even 
now, likely todistinguish himself in Greek 
study; Pwill not forvet that you distike 
Marin Archer” 

“Lhauve nothing more to add; DT have 
told you all Tcan tell you, Me. Rochester,” 








said Hetty quietly, 
thing further te one so obtuse, so ignor- 
antof his own heart? 
knitting lying in ber lap, 















iously. 
nore? 


even a little bitrerly; and so, 
ended the matter, she raised hee eyes for 
winoment, ind saw ber cuardian’s face, 


ip, the color flooding 
hands trembling, “chat Ushould like him 
bild-headed.” 


her tiands over her eves, 
ester, she miutarired, 


nein, Dowm unable to 


occurred to mie, at last, 
oneht understand a woman, 
respect the child’s confidence, LT know, 
even as Lrespect it,” 
wnxously; “you will never let her kunow— 
unless she herself sould mention the sab- 
ject to you—that we have had this con- 
versation.” 


Rachel dryly. 
socks, but her busy hanes were idle for 
once; the knitting: bad dropped into her 
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What use tosay any- 
She took up the 
“Nothing?” urged the professor anx- 
“You eannot think of anything 
I should so like to see you happy.” 
“Nothing,” repeated Hetty coldly, and 
having 


Wihiat was written there? Aswift wave 


of pity, as wellas of love, swept over her; 
the tears came into her eves as she met 
that vaze of inexpressible tenderness and 
melancholy and 
her hands tightly together in her dap, and 
had no power aay longer to be cold. 


longing, She clasped 


* 


“TE think,” she said, not daring to look 


her cheeks, ber 


There was to response, tletty clasped 
“Ou. Mr Ruch- 
the old) childlike 


Hetty thathe remumbered, “have DL said 


anything dreadfur?’ 


“No, my deawe, not auything ‘dreadful,’ ” 


siuid the professor mildiy; “only something 
covery singular” 


a 
‘As Thuuve said to over and over 


for it, 


you 
accotin t 
Racnels but those were her words. Jt has 
that oa women 
You wall 


siud the prolessor 


said Miss 
knitting: 


“Lam not much of a talker,’ 
She had been 


lup. Her face wore an expression ¢f min- 
vled amazement and daw hing satishaction; 
even aw trifle of thumour—a thing there was 
vut small stock of in) Miss Rachels com- 
position—nmnght have been detected by 
anyone of particukiurly observant eyes, 
Tne professors were not of that quality. 

“Do you realy mean to tell me, Jolin, 
that sheswid sheshould prefer him ‘rather 
old 7’ she asked, after along and retlect- 
ie study of the fire. . 

“She did,’ returned her brother em- 
phatically. ‘fam utterly unable to un- 
derstand it; Pde not profess to account 
fur itin any way.” 

“Never mind if you can account for it 
or not; LE want to know once more what 
she said, And you tell me that she de- 
clared, really declared,” reiterated Miss 
Rachel, looking sharply up into the pro- 
fessor’s melancholy and perplexed coun- 
tenance, “she should like him particularly 
fond of Greek?” 

“She told meso with the utmost decis- 
ion—astrange, an inexplicable, an unac- 
countable thing.” 

“Unaccountable, no. Strange, perhaps 
ww dittle, rejomed Miss Rac el drily. “And 
there was something more; Lo want to 
hear it all over ounce agin,” 

The professor's eyes met hers, reflective, 
sad, utterly devoid of all consciousness of 
the meaning of her increasingly mquis- 
itorial paze, “She said,” he answered 
inildly, the most singular things of all; 
she would tikke him) bald-headed,” 

Miss Rachel smiled—a smile, by this 
time, of broad and perfect satistaction, 
She paused amoment or two and let her 
woze rest on her brothers thinning hair; 
on his tall figure, ai trifle: stooped; his 
grave, depressed countenance; and then 
she observed, quietly and calmly, so 
calinly thatat enhanced the effect of the 
thunderbolt when it came, “Why don’t 
you ask her yourself, Joba? . 

The room weat round. At least, in the 
professor's opinion it did so, The chairs, 
the table, Miss Rachels angular form 
seated Opposite to hing all mingled in 
one inextricable confusion, and the most 
singular part of it was that, when wt last 
he regained bis senses, his sister appeared 


to wear an expression of cali satisfae- 


tion, 

“You said, Rachel--——% [think T must 
have mistaken your words,” submitted 
the professor, 

Psa,” repeated Miss Rachel distinctly, 
Swhy don't you ask her yourself? You 
are ‘rather old,’ or rather, she thinks you 
so, at berage; and if vou are not exactly 
bald-headed now, you soon will be if you 
spend sQ much time over those books, 
The child means you,” 

‘Absurd! absurd! You are utterly mise 
taken, Rachel; it is) preposterous, oube 
rageous !" ejaculated the professc r almost 








wildly, “and she also said, ‘distinguished 
in Greek,” 

“Well, what else would she say? She 
meant everything of your sort, of coumpe. 
I'm sure I thought you were distinguished 
in Greek, and in Latin and Hebrew and 
Sanserit, and everything else.” 

“No, Rachel,” said her brother, “IT am 
not distinguished in it; T would I were. 
And the whole thing is utterly ridiculous; 
so ridiculous, if makes me shrink to think 
what she would say if she could overhear 
us. Tow could she even dream of such 
a lover as Ishould be—a young creature 
like that!” 

“John,” suid the little old miaid, rising 
and placing her hand on his arm—an un- 
wonted act with her—and the unwonted 
tears were in her eyes now, "fam ten 
years older than you, and [know a little 
of women, and I know that Hetty Philli- 
more would never be willfully unmaidenty, 
The child has found ont that you love 
her, and that you will never discover it 
for yourself, as you never would. Why,” 
said Miss Rachel, with a little touch of 
feminine scorn, “you hardly know it 
now! Do you love her, Jobn ?” 

“Yes,” said the professor suddenly, and 
with an inexpressible melancholy, ‘You 
have shown me my heart, Rachel!” 

“Then,” said his sister pleadingly, “for 
yourown sake, John, for my sake, will 
you give her the ooportunity of saying 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to you?” 

“Tt would be preposterous! I should 
blush to even mention such a thingy to 
her. To couple her name with mine!” 
said the professor bitterly. “It would be 
an insult to the child!” 

“Then for Hetty’s sake?” urged Miss 
Rachel, with such warmth as ber brother 
had never known in her. ‘Suppose, just 
think for a minute, John, if there were 
the slightest foundation of reality in my 
supposition! Just to make perfectly sure 
it is not so, togive the child her oppor- 
tunity to say ‘No’ even!” 

His lips became compressed, He passed 
his hand wearily across his forehead. 
“Welll—if vou are going to make your- 
self unhappy about fancy, Rachel,” he 
rejoined, as one who tinds a subject too 
painful to discuss. “But it is utterly 
preposterous—the wildest, strangest no- 
tion that ever entered a woman's head.” 

The twilight was deepening. Hetty was 
alone. Miss Rachel had gone out on some 
errand, and the door had just closed after 
her. It was growing dark so rapidly in 
the professor's study that the philosophers 
on the shelves were gradually becoming 
wrapt in obscurity. And it was just as 
well, someone with his hand on the door 
thought bitterly, as he looked their way; 
they had no cure for heartache. 

The closing in of the autumn evening 
seemed to have brourht an added melan- 
choly with it; even the fire, burning 
brightly in the dining room, where Hetty 
sat, gazing into the red heart of the 
flame, had lost its accustomed cheeriness, 
and, as Mr, Rochester paused at the 
threshold a moment, it wavered, and 
seemed to say warningly: “Better not 
presume.” The professor had been heavy 
hearted enough before, and full enough of 
foreboding’s, but he had made up his 
mind, and, having done so, had a mascu- 
line tenacity of purpose; and he had given 
his word to Miss Rachel. The philosophers 
themselves, in massed phalanx, would not 
have deterred him now. 

“The child” was alone’ the sooner it 
was over the better. The sooner he met 
her incredulous gaze, and heard her as- 
tonished words, and the sad heart break- 
ing little comedy was played out to the 
last scene-—the bent, middle-aged man 
tulking of love to this little *queen rose” 
in the “rose bud garden of girls”—so much 
the better, Whenamian has a surgical 
operation to undergo, he does not often 
ask the doctor to stay his hand, 

The professor vave a long drawn trem- 
ulous sigh, Hetty heard it and looked up. 
She must surely have recognized some 
subtle change in his face and manner, for 
the color began to forsake her cheeks, and 
they nad been tinted with the prettiest 
wild-rose flush only a moment before, 

“T have something to say to you, 
Hetty,” said the professor almost patheti- 
cally, It was better to begin at once, to 
spare himself nothing; the sooner it was 
over the better, “I wonder if you can 
ever forgive me, aud indeed, my dear, | 
would not have done it if © could have 
helped it, IT took your contidence to 
Rachel!” 

Hetty’s face was ruddy enough now, the 
yoxe-color was leaping into it, Her tem- 


ples, her neck, the very tips of her ears 
were scarlet, but she said nothing, 
“E toldher the various inpocent con- 
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fessions you had made to me, my child, 
and she said—she said"—Mr. Rochester 
had become suddenly incoherent of speech 
—“that—really, my dear, Iam ashamed 
to tell you. T blush to repeat it! It was the 
most amazing, the most preposterous 
thing; you will—you will actually laugh, 
ITetty!” 

“Shall [?" rejoined Hetty, demurely. 
She had recovered her self-possession in 
® moment—it was an astonishing thing. 
Indeed, the Hetty of old childlike days 
had never looked quite so willful, soarch, 
so provoking, so adorably bewildering as 
Hetty now. 

“It was absurd!” said the poor profes- 
sor, looking apologetically at the clock. 
“It was the wildest notion, the one least 
likely to have any foundation in reality, 
that L have ever heard, My only hope 
is that you will banish it from your mind, 
my child, when once T have told you 
about it and kept my word to Rachel. 
Don't think of it again, Regard it as of 
absolutely no consequence.” 

“T will try, to Mr. Rochester, if you'll 
tell me what it was,” rejoined Hetty, 
looking very hard at the fire. A score of 
little dimples were peeping out in cheek 
and chin, but the professor never Jooked 
her way to see them. 

“You will not be surprised at my want 
of courave when I tell you what it is. 
You will wonder if my books have turned 
my head. If shall not blame you, my 
dear, it will be the most natural thought 
with you. I have been mad and foolish 
enough to love you, Hetty, but never 
mad enough to dream, fora moment, that 
you could even think of me. I told Ra- 
chel your confidence,” said the professor, 
with sudden desperation, “that you fan- 
cied a lover rather old, who was distin- 
guished in Greek study, who was bald- 
headed. And she returned,” he added 
(Miss Rachel’s utterance must have been 
aw singularly incoherent one, if it in any- 
Wise resembled her brother's now), ‘Why 
don’t you ask her yourself, John ?”’ 

There was «a dead silence. It was 
broken at last by the falling of a coal out 
of the grate, and the professor started at 
the sound of it, asif he were a criminal 
dreading arrest. He stooped and hastily 
picked up the poker, apparently under 
the impression that it was a pen. 

“Pray banish it from your mind,” he 
agitatedly, ‘Don’t think of it, it’s not of 
the very slightest consequence. It is, as 
you say, the most absurd thing you ever 
heard in your life. I merely mentioned 
it.” 

Hetty had raised her head. She sud- 
deaoly turned and the firelight shone upon 
her face, upon a smile and upon a tear. 

“Why didn’t you ‘merely mention’ it 
before, John?” she said softly, stretching 
out her hands, 


‘‘And so,” said the professor, in the 
tone of an astronomer or geologist who 
has just discovered an amazing scientific 
fact, ‘you loved me all the time!” 

“And anyone but yourself would have 
found it out long ago!” Hetty supple- 
mented, giving a button on Mr, Roches- 
ter’s coat a disdainful but tender twist. 

“It is astounding!” ejaculated the pro- 
fessor gravely, 

“Tt is astounding. I don’t. profess to 
understand it, I leave the explanation to 
you,” returned Hetty demurely. 

‘Inexplicable indeed!” repeated the 
professor once more, and as, with inex- 
pressible tenderness he drew closer tohim 
the little figure already nestling so near, 
his countenance became still more re- 
flective, 

“There is only one explanation,” he 
said musingly. “Heaven knows, my 
child, what you could have seen in me. 
But you are a woman, Hetty, and there 
appears to be a universal consensus of 
opinion of thinkers on the subject, in all 
ages— Woman is an Knigma!” . 

“And man,” said Hetty, ina supple- 
mentary tone, ‘‘is—sometimes—occasion- 
ally, you know—a Donkey!” 

A Chinese Wall Around the Worid’s Fair. 
Abram 8, Hewitt in New York Herald, 

“What do you think of the scheme for the 
international exhibition of 1892:” he repeated, 
“T think it’s absurd to expect other nitions to 
come here with their goods to sell. Why! 
What motive have they to come-here? We 
have just had an election on the very issue of 
ruising the tariff to keep out foreign products, 
T think it would bea farceto attempt an in- 
ternational exhibition in view of the tariff 
policy which the sepuclivnn party is bound to 
execute, We oughtto give up one or the 
other, If we invite foreign nations to join 


in the exbibition we ought not to legislate to 
onle their goods. {f we do they won't 
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WHAT MAKES THE GULF STREASA? | 


Debllitated ia tha 
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“Tt might be, for aught any one could say 
to the contrary, the mouth of a great river, 
with its source deep down in the bowels of 
the earth, among these everlasting fires that 
scientists tell us ure continually burning 
there, The superheated water pusbing to 
the surface of the ovean at that depth with 
a power that cannot be estimated would be 
apt to displace the chilled aud heavier water 
of the ocean, aud, with an initial velocity of 
nearly six miles an hour, would certainly 


Theories of an Observer Who Saya the 
Moon Controtis its Current, 


Philadelphia Loquirer, 


“f was anchored for three months over the 
true source of the Gulf stream, and what I 
learned of the nature of that mysterious and 
erratic current during that time knocks all 
the accepted theories as to its origic in the l 
head.” | clear for itself a pathway through the ocean 

Thus spoke W. S. Howard, late ef the | until chilled and rendered inert by the frozen 
United States coast survey steamer Blake, | Waters of the Arctic seas. 
yesterday, as he reclined upon ove of the | ‘Again, it may be that we were anchored 
chairs in the Girard house lobby. over an immense and ever-active volcano 

“IT was attached to the Blake for three {| Which iu no way crippled by the constant in- 
years,” continued Mr. Howard, “and during | flux of the cold ocean water into its yawning 
that time we defimtely fixed the source of | crater continually, with a power that human 
the Gulf stream. We spent two years wm; thought cannot measure, hurls back the heated 
tracing up the Gulf stream and studying its | Waves, and this repulsion, ,oing on day after 
peculiarities, and while we are still in the | day and year after year for a period of time 
dark asto the primary cause of this great | that has not yet been lixed by observation or 
ocean river, we have definitely fixed upon deduction, has increased the volume of the at 
the spot where it originates. Formerly it | first puny geyser until now it has become a 
was believed that the Gulf stream was sim- | fixed and well*founded current differing in 
ply the continuation of the Mississippi river, | Color aud temperature from ihe water that 
the immense volume of water flowing out of | Surrounds it, und with a sweep and stretch 
which cleaved its way through old ocean | that extend over thousands of miles, You 
and preserving its own distinctive charac- { Can theorize all day over the matter, and 
teristics as to temperature and color, tinally | perhaps be as far from the truth as ever, The 
was lost and assimilated by the waters of | Gbservatious made by the Blake settled sev- 
the frozen northern seas. Others held to the | eral disputed points: 
opinion that the Gulf stream was formedand | ‘‘First—That the winds and the Mississippi 
controlled by the trade winds. -{| river have nothing to do with the formation 

“Our observations and investigations fur- | of the Gulf stream. 
nished us with conclusive proof that neither “Secondly—That a point eleven and a half 
of these elements had anything to do with it. | miles east of Fuwey rocks lighthouse, Fla, 
Oue curious fact was established, however, | iu the Carribean sea, is its true axis or 
We found that the moon affected the Gulf | Source. 
stream and that the current was controlled “Thirdly—That the velocity of the current 
absolutely and arbitrarily by that body. is coutrolled by the declination of the moon,” 

“The true source or beginning of the Gulf Seal 
stream, established by careful scientitic ob- 
servation extending over a period of two 
vears, is at a point between Fowey rocks, 
Fiorida, and the Guo bay, ou the coast of the 
Bahamas. At this place, in 498 fathoms of 
water, we anchored, and for months devoted 
ourselves to a careful study of the great 
ocean river. 

‘‘Let me tell you something about the pecu- 
liarities that we noticed. To begin with, the 
current of the Gulf stream at the point where 
we were auchored and which we unanimous- 
ly agreed upon as its true source, varies daily 
in velocity. The difference in the tlow was 
at times as much as two and a half knots per 
hour. The greatest velocity noted was gen. 
erally about nine hours before the upper tran- 
sit of the moon, The variations were most 
excessive on the eastern side of the straits, 
aud least on the western side. The average 
daily currents vary during the month, the 
strongest current coming a day or two after 
the greatest declination of the moon. 

“The axis or true point of beginning of the 
Gulf stream (determined by fixing the posi- 
tion of the strengest surface tlow)is eleven 
and a half miles east of the Fowey rocks 
light bouse. The strongest surface current 
found here was five and a quarter knots per 
hour, the least one and three-quarter knots, 
and the average three and six-tenths knots. 
We used two meters 1n our observations, one 
for the surface current and one for the sub- 
surface stream, The wind has no elYect upon 
the velocity of the stream, and does not 
change the axis of the current. The surface 
current, it was noticed, has a much higher 
velocity than the sub-surface. During our 
observations We occupied twenty-six differ- 
ent stations, being anchored at each for 
several days atatime, We teook 1,557 cur. 
rent observations with the meter, and 1,807 
current observations with the pole during 
this time.” 

“And what®deductions did you make?” 

“These only: that neither the Mississippi 
river nor the trade winds were in any way 
responsible for the Gulf stream; that it was 
affected by the changes of the moon; und 
that this particular point, 113: miles east of 
Fowey rocks light house, was its true axis or 
source.” 

“What theories have you in reference to 
the probable first cause of the stream?” 

“Hundreds. It isa great field for specula- 
tions Just imagine, if you can, what would 
have been the result if we could have donned 
submarine armor and dived to the bottom iu 
498 fathoms of water. We made soundings, 
but they revealed to us nothing. The bottom 
was a sandy coral foundation; fish and other 
suomarine creatures lived and  disported 
themselves in the depths, and all the time 
that surging, resistless current boiled about 
us, defying inquiry us to its true origin. 





The Ulern Protectionist of Ohio Sees 
Hrenkers Ahead, 
Paterson Guardlan 


There seems to be « weakening all along 
the republican line on the tariff question. 
Even Congressmun Melinly, of Ohio, who 
shaped the ultra protection plank in the Chi- 
cago platform, is thus represented by the 
friendly Philadelphia Press: 

“He believes that the first duty of the re- 
publican party is to revise the tariff, and he 
would have been glad to see an extra session 
of congress called last April for that purpose. 
His idea is that the party was then united 
aud that since then the ancient question of 
patronage has made personal divisions and 
disagreements. He believes that the next tar- 
iff bill must maiutain as its first principle the 
protection of home industry, but he also seems 
to think thatin order to obtain a majority in 
the next house, with its narrow republican 
margin, the tariff bill must be what be calls 
Sivera? and thatit must be framed witha 
view to mutual concessions.” 


HAY FEVERGATARRH 






[ have been an an- 
nual sufferer from 
hay fever for 10 years. 
It recurring about 
slug. 20th each yecr. 
For several sumurters 
I have used Elis 
Cream Balm with ex- 
cellent results. Thor 
many sufferers will 
he induced to try the 
remedy.—Geo. Murp, 
Baltimore, Ma, 

A particle is applied into each nostriland is agree- 


able. Price 50 cents at Druegists; by mail, registered, 
6U cents, ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 8t., New York, 








Can You Get One Dollar Easier ? ie 


We want to know exactly the value 
of this advertising medium, and will ole 
pay youto tellus, as itmay save us BY, A 
thousands. Mail a postal or letter 2/7 
giving name ofthis paperanc we will g 
send you absolutely free, a recespe “\ 
for One Dollar on account of one of 
‘our $43 Keystone Dust-proof 
Railroad Watches, and a hand- . 
some charm case-opener, You know cur Keystone 
Dust-proof Watches are the best, and we have selling 
agents almost everywhere. We want one in your 
city, We sell watches in our Co-operative clubs at 
the lowest cash prices for One Dellar a Week. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 
Main Ofice in Company's Own BRnilding, 


904 WALNUT &ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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an ee Aerobed Slee righ ri Dreams, and 
liug Bensarions &e, THRE FIRST Dok Wi Le GIVE RE 


This is no fiction. Every sufferer is earnestly invited te try one box of these Pills, and they will be acknewle 
edged to hea Wondertul Medictne.—"“Worth a guinea a box,'’— 
. BEEC AM’S PILLS, token as directed, wil} quickly restore femnions tocomplete health, Fora 


WEAK STOMACH: 
IMPAIRED DIGESTION: 
CONSTIPATION ; 
SICK HEADACHE; 
DISORDERED LIVER; 


they AV AGIU:~a few deses will Work wonders upon the Vital Organs Merengthenin 
touting MIDE OMENCU OE HEATER Cis et hele povcioal smote tee tee ut Pee Te 
whe nical energy o # human fram 

are “facta! earecgy thounnds, in Ae ‘ done of the beat BY antues to the Nervous and 


d t 
SEPA FD Ee y BT Ss 
MEDICINE INTHE mCLyN oe eats HAVE Pak LARGEST BALE OF ANY PATENT 


Prepared ouly by THON, BRERCHAM, Met. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
Sctosagcats for fle fled Stance wie) fi yout truant docs nat ecg Misahe? UNUG! Bie Now Werk 
WILL MAIL BEECHAM'S FILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX, 
Bul inquire Ares af your drvegicl dn ordering mention THE 814NDARD, 
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‘ship then Snowball looks out for bersslf, and 
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THE WEEDS OF WHITECHAPEL. 


By One Who Knows Them in London Telegraph. 


Scientific men illustrate theories by tracing 
the life history of oneorganism. How would it 
be to go through the life of one typical wo- 
man picked from among those who supply the 
race of weeds? This class has excited much 
sympathy during the past six months. Let 
us see how they live. The Whitechapel girl 
begius her apprenticeship to the pavement 
very early. dhe ig a dodger as soon as she 
can toddle, and she acquires more and more 
animal cunning until she reaches the age when 
she can cuoinb her hair back and grease it and 
tie itina net. Then she is ready at once for 
the great end of life—"“going out to meet the 


chaps.” She does not eure for domestic ser- 
viee. If she took a situation she would soon 


hate her mistress, and ber mistress would rid 
the house of ber. Tho girl will slave at any 
indoor employment so long as she can be free 
at somne time in the evening, and then the 
street is her academy. When good men are 
teaching the gutter children to pray I 
wish they would teach them to play 
as well. Our young girl graduate of 
the by-ways knows no games, and she and 
the “chaps” merely stroll up and down a 
little, make ugly rushes, run at cach other 
with yells, and talk the most vile obscenities. 
The idea of a rational game or a rational 
pursuit does not occur to this girl aud. her 
chap. Il never could rightly make out what 
class of men compuse the songs which these 
young rowdies of both sexes sing—the girls 
ure always the worst. When the knowledge 
of reading and writing first became spread 
among the gutter-folk the girls gave infinite 
trouble by their habit of scrawling on walls; 
and the school keepers bed to watch like 
cats. 

After a time our girl gets a nickname, and 
she usually carries that as long as she re- 
mains in the neighborhood, for the one word, 
harmless or indecent, is constantly used to 
describe her. “Carrots,” ‘Podgy,” “Tripe,” 
“Snowball”—that is the better style of name. 
Let us choose “Snowball,” and leave the 
others. After Snowball has gone out with 
the chaps for a while she selects one, and 
before she reaches sixteen you muy see her 
hanging about with a wizened baby cn ber 
arm. She pets the child, but she uses the 
foulest gutter epithets among her endear- 
ments. I donot inthe least hate Snowball. 
1 would not harm ber; [ want sorely to help 
and suve her; but we must huve the truth re- 
gardiug her, and she is not a uice individual. 
You cannot call her immoral; she is merely 
unmoral, aud you might as well speak about 
the immorality of a lower animal as of hers. 
Soowball can lie splendidly and cunningly; 
she is uncleanly; her hair is uapleasant; she 
has no useful accomplishment, aud she could 
not cook a potato. If you befriend her, you 
must not expect gratitude; she may talk in 
carneying tones, but she probably laughs at 
you behind your back. If ladies entice her 
to classes or meetings, or evening school, she 
goes for what she can get, and she is im- 
pudent and very greedy. After the wizened 
infant is born the mother may possibly be- 
come a draggletail, especially if she has 
been permaneatly bound to her chap; but if 
the male partner chooses to dissolve partner- 


“eucu'nbrances” are somehow got rid of by 
one device or another. Snowball has her 
time of joyance—jovance of a sort; youmay 
see her at holidaytime, with arms akimbo, 
dancing up to her partner in a riotous jig; 
on Saturday night she is in the bar, and, un- 
til the time for incoherence arrives, she holds 
the usual mysterious conferences, broken by 
shrill and explosive shrieks of laughter. If 
you are friends with her she will coax froin 
you anything you care to bestow; if she has 
a comrade who beats her at times she is his 
slave, and will give him anything. She 
works, sometimes regularly, and sometimes 
by fits and starts, but task work is shockingly 
ill-paid, and Snowball does not care 
for it over much. Her best time arrives 
when she can go off with her mute and tuke 
aspellin the hop grounds; into the sweet 
country she carries her vile songs, her vile 
oaths, her vile habits; aud she joins in those 
frantic carousings which make night hideous 
—und morning, too, for that matter. Poor 
Snowball is av conscious lover of scenery, 
but she gains good from her trip. The days 
pass by and you find that Snowbull has left 
her miserable room, and then she is seen in 
common lodging houses; her vitality is low, 
aud she scarcely uses bad language at all till 
the drink isin her. She often sits in an atti 
tude expressive of vast despondency, but she 
does not think; she cannot. She is often 
hungry, and the men have grown very shy of 

ivioy her food or drink. She tries to work, 

ut ber strength is stnall, and any elfort galls 
her. Sometimes when the lodgers gather in 
the kitchen a cadger may give Snowball! some 
broken meat, but she mostly bas to live on 
over-builed tea and scraps of bread. If 
she does by any chance get a drink from 
some man it affects her dreadfully, and 
next mourning her life is more than ever a 
burden. She can hardly bear to breathe, 
for her mouth is so drawn, and she will 
beg fora glass of “all sorts” from a publi- 
cau’s pail. Her ordinary companions are 
elderly men, who give her little food or 
money; some of them are sulkily kind; some 
strike her. If Juck is tairly good Snowball 
can get drunk at times, and then she and ber 
friend alternately fight and snivel. <All the 
while her looks are changing; purple blotches 
appear on her skin, her mouth falls in, she 
grows flabby, and ber haudsare course and 
clumsy. She is still comparatively young, 
but she louks old—so old! Then comes the 
fatal night when she cannot enter the lodg- 
ing house, and she must limp away into the 
streets. On hot summer nights she can _ 0 
into a court and lind company, for the men, 
women and children are generally driven out 
by the vermin, and they sprawl naked or 
nearly nuked, on the stones, so that Snow- 
ball may lean her back against the wall 
amid them, and get some sicep. But 
in winter it goes very hurd with the 

oor wretch; the very area cats regard her 
as nothing; she isun outcast, and she crawls 
into any hole available. On bad nights the 
galloping squalis come hurling along the wi- 
der roads, aud chance eddies of wind whistle 
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into the side entrances, bearing the lashing 
sleet or snow; the place is all grim, the ugly 
mouths of the courts leer at her, and they 
seem to moan as the gusts fly through, Snow- 
ball has no clothing save her scrimped gown, 
ragged boots and stockings, and frail shawl, 
With the tawdry shawl bugeed in ber numb, 
wet bands, she cringes intu any sheiter, bat 
the wind searches her out and shoots to her 
bones in dull throbsof agony. [tis very cold. 
There is not a drover, ar sloker, or laborer of 
the lowest class that will offer Snowball a 
shelter, for she is now a ‘Jack.” 

Thatis all. Snowball would gloat over a 
spark of fire, but there is none for her; and 
she bas no hope for the morning; she cunnot 
reflect any more than the dutmnb beasts, bub 
Despair, as shurp us the eust wind’s kuife, 
cin cut to her poor beart. How does it end? 
Maybe iu the hospital, Or, perchance, Suow- 
ball is racked by bodily athments till she can 
bear her pain no more. She has a gnawing 
anguish from the luck of fyod. The low sky 
sheds rain on her, und she mechanically re- 
solves tu end itall. There is the water at the 
dock lookiug quiet aud cray under the light 
poppling of the rain. Lb is an easy drop. 
The cold water stops her poor pulses, and 
she goes down to the ooze until the yate lifts 
and the undertow draws her out. ‘Then the 
women sav, “Nobody seen nothin’ of —— old 
Snowball?? Nobody. Adieu, Snowball! Gud 
pardon you and all of us! 


They Mav Bo Building Better Than They 
Know. i 

Some of the real estate speculators of Sau 
Diego, Cal, have recently formed ao organ- 
ization under the title of the ‘Taxpayers’ 
association of San Diego county, state of 
California.” Its objects are shown in the 
following extracts from the constitution and 
by-laws: 

The object of the association shall be to se- 
cure nore equitable assessments, valuation, 
and tax levies on property in Sau Diego city 
aud county, and tu see that the public moneys 
of the city and county are econumically and 
judiciously expended. 

All persous residing in this county who 
own taxable real estate therein shall be elivi- 
ble to membership in this association, or any 
duly authorized agent for any non-resident 
tuxpayer is eligible to membership in this 
assocution. 

The duties of the executive committee shall 
be, first, to confer with the city and county 
wssessors for the purpuse of securing just us- 
sessment valuations ou property. 

To meet with the board of supervisors at 
the time the tax levy is being made for the 
county, also tou meet with the city council at 
the tine of makiug the tux levy for the city 
of Sau Diego, for the purpose of securing as 
low a levy as possible, and us is cousistent with 
the tines for the city aud cottnty, also to sce 
that public ieneys are economically aud 
properly expended and disbursed. 

To prepare a bill amending the assessmeut 
and tax laws of this stute, in accordance with 
the most approved aud satistuctory tax laws 
In any of the states of the Uuion, and have 
such bill presented to the next session of the 
legislature of this state by the representa- 
lives thereof from this county. 


First Wife—Why did you bave your hus- 
bard cremated /, 

Second Wife—He swore be would haunt 
mine. Now let him bauat. 

“Found auy thing to du?” 

“Yep.” 

SW bat?” 

“Soliciting.” 

“What line”? 

“Jobs.” 





SUN AND SHADE 


IS A PICTURE MONTHLY. 


Each Number Contnins Eight Pictures 
Every One u Work of Art. 


$4.00 PER YEAR, 


40 CENTS PER SINGLE NUMBER, 


THE PHOTO-GRAVURE COMPANY. 


S53 Brondway, N. WV. 
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THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION. 


Ky EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 1,000 oemvo pares, 
dloth. Mailed prepaid for $130 by the American Swe. 
deuborg Printing and Publishing Socrety, I Cooper 
Union, New Yors city 
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ANY PERSON CAN PLAY THE PILANG 
AND QHRGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER, 
by using Soper’s Instantancous Guide tu the Keys. 
Price, 61.0. No previous knowledge of music whatever 
required, Sead for boul of testimotuils free, Address 
The Dorcas Mauvngine. Park Plice, New York 


GINGLE VAN DUCTRINES IN A NUTS 


SHELL 

Thirty pamphlets on various phases of the socla 
problem, The question of the hour, All should under. 
atand it Will be sent post paid on receipt of Ufween 
cents in stamps, or will be sent free to any one sending 
Wenty-fve centw for siz months’ subscription to the 
former, & siktegn page journal. Addresm, 

QIWAIY TAX RPREAR 1701 Leaginegtanuve N V 


OLMAN'S CHOLERA MEINTURE isa 

Boosure cure for all suminer cotiphetots, Price 3% 

cents, Holmin's Phoarmaey, 35> Fourth avenue, near 
Twenty seventh street, New York, 
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ENVER, COD. —leots 849 each in South Uni- 
versity Place Annexs Hes high aad beautufub jo 
(ated inthe line of rapid growth and inproyement, 
For information and plats address ©, G. BUCK, 66 
Byimex Kigek, Denver, Cab : 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An Toqetry Tuto the Cause of Tuduastrial 
Depression nud of Incerense of Want Wi 
lucrense aot Woulth—The Hemedy. 

BY HENRY GEORGE, 
B12 pages, 
Cloth, $1.00, Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Half calf or half morocco. 8104 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
BY HENKY GkhORGE, 
HI pyres, 
Cloth, 8LOQL Paper covers, 35 cents. 
Half calf or half morveco, 8250 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


an Examinacion of the Tari! Question with 
Especind Regard to the Luterests ef Labor. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 
Cloth, 81.50. Paper covers, cents 
Half calfor half noroeceo, BL.00 


THE LAND QUESTION, 


Whac ft [uvolves, and How Alono It Can 
pe mettied, 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
ST pages, 
Paper covers, 10 cents, 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Vassngeent-Armna Between the Duke of 
Argyll and Henry George. 
Ti pages, 
Paper covers, 15 cents 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty in German.) 
TRANSLATION OF CGC. bD. oK GUTSCHOW 
430 puges, 

Paper covers, 35 cents 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 
(Prouveess and Poverty in Freuch.) 
TRANSLATION OF BP. TA. LeMONNIER, 

48 pages, 
Paper covers, 8275. 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 


(Protection or Free Trade? tu French 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 
$36 pager. 

Paper covers, $2.75, 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 
(Progress and. Poverty tn lealian,) 
TRANSLATION OF LUDOVICO EUSEBIO., 

$62 puges, 
Paper covers, $2.50, 

















For sale by ull booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
ofprice. Foreign editions of these books Imported on 


order. 
HENRY GEORGE, 12 Union square. Naw York. 


~”« BELFORD’S MAGAZINE, 


Edited by Denn Pinte. 








Pubilshed monthly and devoted to literature, politics, 
science und art. 





A complete long novel in each number, 


The publishers of BELFORD’S MAGAZINE recogiiz- 
mg the fact that "revolutions never go buck wards,” 
have nailed the colors of TARIFF REFORM to the 
mast and “prepare to ight it cat on this line” until the 
uninformed are educated up to the truth, that ‘un. 
necessary tibxalion is Unjust ization.” 

The well Known reputation of the editors, Is a giuuran- 
tee that BELFORW's MAGAZINE in all its departments 
will be kept up tow high standard, and that the month. 
ly billof fare, set before its readers, wil be alike wel- 
come in the home, the office and the workshop, 

Subscription price, $2.50 4a year; 25 cents & number, 

Subseriptions received by bouksellers, newsdealers 
and postmasters,every where, or rent by b. O. order 
bank check, draft or registered letter. 

Sample copies sent toany address, 

New volume begins with the December number, 

SPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS, 





BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 
See et New York. 
NEW 8SOOKS, 


Divided Lives. 

ANovel. By Edgar Fawcett. Author of “The Am- 
bitious Woman,” “The False Friend,” “A Hopeless 
Case,” “Tinkling Cymbals,” ete, Cloth, 1.00, Maper 
Covers, 50 cents. 

A Frieudto the Widow. 

By Maja Spencer, Author of “Calamity June,” "A 
Plucky Oue,"” ete. Cloth, 6400, Paper Covers, 56 
venLs 

The Veteran and His Pipe. 

By Albion W. Tourgee. Authorofa “Fool's Errand,” 
etc, Cloth, $1.00. 

A Boston Girt, 

At Boston Bar Harbor and Paris, Paper Covers, 5 
cents, 

Carlotta Perry’n Poema. 
Qmo, Cloth, 61.04 


Kady. 

A Novel. By Patience Stapleton, Cloth @1.00Q, Pa. 
per Covers, SU cents. 

Swedish Kolk Lore. 

By Hermiun Hofbverg, Translated by W. H, Myers. 
With 41 full page and other Ulustrations, Small quarto. 
Cloth, full vilt edges. Price, $1.50, 

tlorence Fahblena, 

By William J, Florence (comedian), 
Paper covers, © cents, 

Mirinus Salestier. 
By Edgar Fuwcett. Cloth, 91,00, 


Cloth, @1,00, 


A novel. 
5U cents, 


Youe Santo: A Child of Japnun, 
Anovel, By EKO. House. (Phe serial just campleted 
In the Athentic Alouthly.) Cloth, 8100, Paper, ot 
cetits. 


Paper, 


Under the Maples, 


Anovelh By Walter N. Hinman, Cloth, 61.00, Paper, 


BW cents, 
Adventures ou the Monquite Share. 
By E, George Squier, WAL, POS. AL With 60 Diustra- 
tions, Lune, cloth; B1,00, 
Edition de Luxe of Poemn of Panston, 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Fuily dhustrated with pho 
tograuvures, wood cuts and Ives process plates, by 
Graves, Rhodes, Ciwly and others, Large quart 
Cloth, 64.00, Full Morgucco, $7.50, 
Sovugn ofan Mauanted Heart. 

My Minna drving, With portrait of the author, Unb 

form With “Poems of Pibssion.” Cloth, 61.0u, 
The Wrong Man. 

By Gertrude Garrison, Paper, 2 cents, 
The shadow of the Harn, 
A Noven by Ernest Delancey Blerson, 

Celts, 
Aunt Bally's Bay Jack, 
ANovel, BY N.J.0W. LeCatu Paper, 2% cents, 
An lmpowtbie Possibility; or, Cau such 
Things Ke, 
By Charles KL, Wiugate, raper Covers, % 
Cents. 

Rechelfeucanid’s Maral Maxtum. 

With Stee! Portrait of Author, Cloth, lw, 


BELFORD, CLARKE & O4,, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Ubteage, Now Vor aud Man Vranctece, 


A Novel. 


Paper, % 


A Novel, 





Ne te 


THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY, 


1 A Sylinbus of Progress and Poverty, Louls F, Post, 
8 pages, 

2 Australian Svstenn. Louls PF. Post, 4 pares, 

a First Principles, Henry George. @ piuges, 

4 The Right te the Use of the Karth, Herbert Spen- 

wer 4 pares, 

& Fartners and the Slagle Tix, 

thitn,  S pupes, 

6. The Canons of Taxation, Henry George, 4 page 

7A Lawyer's Reply to Critieistns., Srimtel B Chark 
16 pues, 

a Baek ta dhe Land. Bishop Nutty. 16 pares. 

‘The Stritte Thos. Thos, G. Shearman. 8 pares, 

10, The American Farmer llenry George, 4 pages. 
ti. Unemployed Labor | Henry George. 4 pages, 

2 The Case Phlatuly Stated, 1 iy Ring. § pages, 

L Soctab bh roblems. O42 pages, flo. Paper, 350, 
nla Objections to che Lavnd) ‘bas. ‘hos, G, Shearmucn, 
HUPTOs, 
I Neil Taxittion. A Conversation) Between David 
Dudley Piel sind Jleury George. df pages, 
1 How to Tnerease Frotits. A.J. Steors, 2 pies. 
Te. ‘the New Politieal Feotomy, BO, brawn, & pages 
Id, Thy Kingdom Cote. Heary George, 4d pues, 
YW. The Funmcuons of Government. Henry George. 4 
pages, 
Qu. the Menace ot Mutocracy. Thomas CG, Slearmiun, 
JH pnuges, 

Prices of Single Tax Library: Two page tragts-1 
copy, Peents decopies, lO cetits; LU coples, 20 cents; 1,000 
Guples, SLI 

Four-page tracts--L copy, 2 cents: B eaples, 10 cants; 
LUG copies, dO certs; 1006 coples, 5. 

Kight-puge tracts—l copy, d cents: 10 tuples, 10 cents, 
100 copies, Sbeents; L000 copies, 86. 

Sixteen-puage tracis—b couy, d cents, 9 coples, 
cents pada Wee B16; 1,000 coptes, S12. 

Noeatra charge by trail. - 

The following numbers of the “Land aud Labor 
brary” ace stillin stock: 


6 Settler's Nightmare, Lous Post. 4 pages, 
7 New York's Docks. J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages. 
1. ALY stertous Bevery 
13, Sailors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Farm. WwW.’ 
Crousdule. 12 pages. 
14. The Collegiate Chureh and Sheemaker’s Field, 
T. Croasdiade, 12 pages. 
15. Only a Dream. Abner C. Themis, 4 pages 
18. Ibis the Law of Christ. Rev. S. HW. Spencer. 4 pp, 
21. Christhiumty and Poverty, Father muntington 4 py 
22, Poverty and Christianity. HH. O. Pentecost, § page 
26. Religion vs, Robbery. Kev, Dre MeGlyan. 8 pages 
a. Antieshivery and Antipoverty. H,O. Pentecost. pp 
29, Tenement House Alorality., J.0.8. Huautington,. 4 pit 
34, Boclalism—-Lts Truth aod Its Error, Henry George 


Thomas G@. Sheitr. 


4 pages, 

8% “God Wills It.” Theory George. apages. 

44, How John’s Father Saw the Light, W.C.Woods. %pa 

51. Ten Thoughts for Christhin Thinkers. Rey. John 
Kramer. 4 pages. 

KS What the Unit ed Labor Party Waps Henry George 
2 pages. 

64. Hints aux to What You Can Do. Flenry George. 4p_Q 

Ti. My Butcher Woman and My Grocery Mito. W ibltas 
MeCabe, 4 pares. 

Bt. A Republican's Reasons for Supportlog Cleveliuad 
Judge Frank UT. Rela. 2 pages. 

84, Jetferson aid Hamilton, Chauncey f. Black, 8 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


4% First Principles, Henry George. ¢ pages, 

4%, BSociatism—Lty Truth and [ts Error. Henry Georg 
4 pages, 

46, Taxing Land Values. Henry George. 3 pages. 

42, It th the Law of Chrint. Rev. & HL Spencer 
Henry, ML 4 pages. 

48 ‘The Case Plhanly Stated. oH. F. iting. 3 pages, 

53, Sallorw’ Snug Harbor. Wm, T. Cronadaie, 12 pay 


TARIFF TRACTS. 


57, Protection as a Universal Need. Henry George, 
NE eOd, 
60, The Tart? Question, Henry George. 4 pages, 
6. American Protection and British dreg rad 
Heory George. 4 pages, ; 
69, Protection and Wages, Henry George. 8 pages. 
7. The Common Sense of the Pari? Question. Thom 
G, Shearman. oS pages. 
72 Protection the Frtend of Labor?) Thomas @.3he at 
min. Ne ; 
7% A Short TarwY History. Thomas G. Shearman, 
Peron, 
76. rule Talk to Protectlonists. Thomas @. Shearma 
pages, 
Ti. An Address to Workingmen on the Tartu? Questio, 
ae Ueorge. 4 pipes, 
Avet of Turilf Tracts wil! o@ sent to any address ot 
ben cents. ; 
Address 





THE BTANDAKD, 
12 Union squire New York Cltv 


PRANG'S 


FLORAL CAMPAIGN FOR THE CHOICE 
A NATIONAL FLOWER 


IS bow Tn aetive: pragress iu adh parts of the United 
Stites. , 

The qoatter has assumed: farses proportions mand 

roused do tetse coterest auboover this coubtey. She 

tint! Loran & Co, Boston, Mitss., Who strrted the 





CHUL, Wall carey ih toca decision. ‘Shed arodstia > 


Hithe Cuttpasizon Souvetie,  orpetbed 
Mlawee, 
slithhonery 

Vhis souveoiy publication ds in the shige of altel 
Volutne, civing pietures of the Mis dower aod Golden 
Hod, Che bw Pavoribe exec idicles 20 poets ey DPESSEV 
of the chutns of euch, a husvory of the ecpiaban, ate 
the po titbudlot. Plis da the ascael artiste style ot ad 
Praag s pub lie tiotis, abd Che price ex cecdioLly madden + 
TLL DWE TVG eeits a copy, : 

‘The postal tadtot contains che tides of (bay ower 
ind “Goldeq-eRod,” Goeba bleak spire for the vote for 
wos Other Hasver, urd this postib ena as cadatressed to 
Slesste. Piveny & Co, Who walk publish beam time te 
tone, threugh the press of the eountey, thee results of 
the veto, ine tier tha ebase af thee galts, (he sist of 
Decepberal this secur, (hey Walbomoiuil to emaeb voter 
the final outeamie of the experiivent, 

‘The vemattol the vatiuy thus far has piven ofth 
Whole bit ber citst, 

G7 percent lor the Galden-Rod, 
ee | ee ee ee 


“Our Nat bowl 
tsonowy Tor sate by every bookseller ane 


? “ Mavilower, 
Bing ss 8 ses) Beaeret, 
3 ts ue eS Paendetion, 
’ seas eo sun tlower 
9 
es at oe oe ; 


DDasins, 


tnd the rest seattering for nutierous other flowers 


and plants, 

The duterest ib the quest-on has pemnented) a. 
Chitsses., Gleb Viren Glu etors, Stiabestiert and poets, 
tewehers aod phikwotbropists, as welbas busigess peos 
bleaund Che press, have vated, judd fds bigaly mterests 
Ine to note the preferences of sume ot the best igowa 
Persons ef the comitry, 

Botnet cleres men his voted for the May tower, lag 
some oP Che host toted anes deeiune Then preferoneg 
for thos Gaddbea. blood, 

The Sates af ceted waren are most daapaurthelly 
eiven, cubnough the direct Gerber Sbow Pheid: prefer 
moore Por othe G@outdeu- Hod, tts, Hiaiet Heecher 
Stowe. bidgabebte Pheips Wierd, Gide Whiting, dulie 
Wierd Powe cd Loey Stade record there vores for the 
Golden Hod, whole riders Pow dhe prefers the Mirys 
Hower, Giaee reco woah the Mbee neti, and tle pitted 
abhor? hola SW, Opeaeher, ia are Deland, 
the Mountori bared baais aly derkes, the Memed eiite 
Ve Qedater, Sates tor the Giefdeo- bod, Whale the ohana. 
the eres, Mecaie Paige r, ehocsess the Poreraie. 
net, Baty Do yegporl shares the opion of her fel. 
lowoatbers, Raw beetly Lowrenes darcertand Wy Hy, 
Grice, Hak tie Goldea-dted og the praper eayblem for 
ae contiry. While Robert Mantel votes forthe Mayes 
Hevweny, 

Athos poets aod wreit@es wee fhod further, (hat dota 
G. Wiittter expresses chimiself! for the Galden- tous 
While the followdae ail prefer the Macy flower: dieuess 
Parton, James Redpath, bo. Godkin, Jul Boyle 
GUEY senel brat, fobs Bae doe, 

Ask atoauny book or stuthouery stere tay 
Prong’ s Natiovual Kiower Book, nue balloe 
geese with every bouk. Sten tall uname and 
wddltems, and put tein dhe maak. Vow wibl 
Juter be informed by the publishers of the 
remade. ‘ 

ioyan cannot obtnin Prung’s Nathenal 
Fiewer Book vendily at your store, then 
wend &@ Qa-cent pomtal uote ar 25 cenie in 
portage stumps to ob. Pranug & Ca., Banton, 
Miss. inking fora copy of the hauls, anol ip 
will be mailed te vou tree, 

bach balla: cutitles te bat ave vate, aud 
auly votes recorded on the priuted pastas 
allots will be recuguized, 


f. 
Lewis Freeland. gpp ‘ 














Dickens's novels outside of the Kensington 















Here, my Poor fellow. you can 


make a shiek tor your rack 
Out of IRiy Banner. | have 
ho further vse for ie 
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HANDY BINDERS 


THE STANDARD. 


A lot of Handy Binders, made especially for filing 
THE STANDAKD, are now ready, 


Address THE STANDARD, 
12 Union Square, New York city. 


HENRY GEORGE'S WORKS 


IN FINE BINDINGS. 


iu Half Calf and Half Dlorocce: 
PrOgress ANd POTEPLY....ccecccccccescocese PBeSO 
Mecianl Preblemd.....ccccsscccscccssvevscccsess PedbO 
Pretectton or Free Trade.....iccccccssesee BOW 
tn sewn of three, Bound alike...........06. 7.00 


ASSORTMENTS OF TRACTS. 


During the late campaign quantities of our best 
tracts were assorted for special work. and many of 
these not having bern us+d, e nuw place them, witb 
some of a more recent date, in convenient packages, 
at a low price. 

Pac kages may be had at 50. and $1.00, 

Address, THE -TANDARD, 
12 Untoun mquare, 
NEW YVORK. 


VOLUME FIVE OF THE STANDARD. 


NOW READY. 


A mited oumber of bound volumes of THE STAND. 
ARD in heavy boards, are offered for sale at the fol 
lowi g prices 
Bepar ak (OIUMES...cccccccccnseversccrsccnccssces Gabe 


Volumes and 4. bound together, ...ccoccscsessce 6.36 
Volumes 2, ANG Ooceverccccccveresesccsvccsnvcceces 8.06 


DICKENS'S METHOD OF WoRKING.—Dickens 
told me (writes Mr. G. W. Chiids in the vuew 
number of Lidpincott’s) that before beyinning 
any one of his works he thought it out fully, 
and then made a skeleton from which he 
elaborated it. The most interesting and val- 
uable metnento I have of himis the original 
mauuscript of “Our Mutual Friend.” It is 
the only complete manuscript of any of 
museum; though one or two of his short Price 75 cents. 
Christmas stories, [ believe, are to be found 
in this country and in Eneclaud. A’ skeleton 
of the story is prefixed to each volume, the 
first coveriuy sixteen, the second eighteen 
paves of quarto pauper. These skeletons show 
how Dickens constructed his stories. They 
are very curious, Here is a sample page: 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, No. 1. 
CHAPTER IL 
On the Lookout. 

The Man in his boat, watching the tides. 

The Guffer—Gaffer—Gaffer Hexam—Hex- 
am. 

His daughter rowing. Jen, or Lizzie. 

Takiog the body in tuw. : 

His dissipated partner, who has ‘‘Robbed a 
live mau!” ; 

Riderhood—this fellow’s name. 

CHAPTER IL . 
Lhe Man from Sumewhere. 

The entirely new peuple. 

Everything new—Grandfather new—if they 
had one. 

Dinner party—Twemlow, Podsnap, Lady 
Tippins, Alfred Lighthouse, also Eugene— 
Mortimer, languid and tells of Harmon the 
Dust Contractor. 

Then follow sentences, written everywhere 








on the page, like this: “Work in the girl who | Youmee? 5 Bud &soer sree creer £3.00 
was to have been married and made rich,” EP TORSN ED CACISS 


Ada: ese THE STANDARD, 


12 Union rauare New Vork. 


BRONZE MEDALLIONS. 


A number of finely thusued Brouze Medallions of 
HENRY GEORGE have been placed With us for sale- 

They are eight inches in diameter, and are real 
works of art. 

Price $8.) Packing and exoressing extra, 


A'drew THE STANDARD, 


12 Uri n Square, New York City. 
are ee ree eee 


THE SCIENCES—INSTRUCTION BY LET- 
TER IN ASTRONOMY AND GEOLOGY. 


Easy method of finding the most b'tilliant stars and 
conusteltathous in he heavens, Questions answered op 
the origin of celestial bodies, animal life. rocks. gud 
other smentitic subj cte., One dollar fur two jetters 
W.NITS H, 4d West Twe ay. birt s)reet, New York. 


etc. 











_ IM BUYING, SFE THE MED LABEL, 
ADOPTED TO MEET FRAUDS, THEN 


TAKE ATEASPOONFUL OF 4 gm 
, 


HK > OWNS 


LAQXC n 


Pritao'a, Pa. 

. U. s. A. 
WITH A LITTLE WATER, TO RELIEVE CRAMP, 
COLIC AND TROUBLE CAUSED BY CHANGE OF 
WATER, ¢ + GQOOD AT ALL SEASONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1622, 


Ee LL 
A pacar 
















erence trainee miemmeaes me ee 0 St b emennnae tere erent ores 


l oN T ao790 m 
© VERSEER Wanteper cs ® 


Wish tocdiploy @redable person ie your county 
@ te tack up adVerticements aud show carda of @ 
Flecuric Guuds,  addvertiaenmeits to bo backed up every: 
Where, o@ (rees, fences and turnpikes, in conspicuous 
Maces, in towu and country in all partis of the United 
states, Stetty cinplayment; wagee 68.0 perday t 
expenses advanoed > po talking required, Loca) work lor 
allor part ofthe time, 4 SS WIth STAMP, 


DDRES 
EMORY & CQ. @txth ar ‘inc Sta,. 
Rect: OM ‘au isth mod Vine Ste. 
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SINGLE TaX CIGAR. | @™3"Ws 


SIMON VAN VEEN, 


Sole Manufacturer. 


These cigars are the best and cheanest in the mire 
ket forthe woney They are pu up 5) 10 a vos, and 
the ineige of cose cantal sa oeaatiful photo-engrave 
tng af theca, Sithibe doscm thos below, 

“Have You Seon the Ca 2 

When ver pricea on view itis sure to provoke dis- 
cussion, ane) an egeedeng methud of bringing our 
prince ples be fore th putlic, 

Fry ener tex $295, 

A hibera discount to the trade, All orders will ve- 
ceive prompt utllention by pduressing 

&. VAN VEEN, 
ST Wooster at, Pare eR ena ree eee 


Biden den | CUMS GRO RRarye. PALER 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh ia the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mall. 
Sc.) =O T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


rane plaaba 


TO ProMUuTE DISCUSSION r 
t y Pj in [s) ver 
Oxidized Silver and Gold Plated. 

























Send ordersto WM.C,.WULFE 
AT2 Vine At.. Cineinnatt. °°. 


ner rn ner ne ne ree —— 
for by Pece'’s Pav. lurnover 
Cusmovgn Bas Davem 
the Ww heard distinct) 
infortable, invisible, Ulastrated book & FREE. 


oF call en #, HISCOX, GZ Hroadwey, aaah 


ee 


Hn, AGATHA MULE ATK ING WILL 
continue to receive eo) Q 
MM wight reading at her Lash ii ta uw % Soiree 
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"TAs. HOGAN, Principe 
J yout 08 ahd etnies, Bowery, near Privcests | ~ BOOK, JOB . 





16 | : | THE STANDARD. 
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? EARS soar: 


*#ve you used 
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RIGGS CCBRIGGS SCS 


4 APPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND: SQUARE: :6--UPRIGHT | 
PIANO FORTES 


GRACEFUL DESIGNS ** SOLID (ONSTRUCTION @ 
* MATCHLESS TONE.©* BEAUTIFUL, FINISH, 







PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 


BURROUGHS, WELLCOME & CO., 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturing Chemists, 


SNOW HILi BUILDINGS, LONDON, E. C.,_ 


Specially invite the attention of the Medical Profession and Drug Trade to ther Exhibits, as follows 
At Stand No. 575 > ritish Food Seciton, 
Kepler Extract of Mais, 
an agreeable vital. zing reconstructive and digestive. : 
Kepler Solution of Cod Liver Off, ead 
AQ idea) form for the administration of fat.—Bri ish Medical Journal. : 
Also at Stand No. 311, Bri ish Indus’ rial Section, 
Chemicaland Pharmaceutical Products, &c. : ie 
The Congo Medicine Chest, as take. bv 4. M. Stuntey, for the relief of Emin Pusha, fitted wit 
Tabloids of Compressed Drugs, &. 
The Livingstone, Gordon and indiau Traveler’a Medicine Pocket Cases and Portable 
medicine Chenta. 
Vereker’s Chloride of Ammonium lohaler, for Catarrh, &c. 
The PineleEacalyptia Dry Iphaler, for the ani eptuie treatment of Consumption and diseuses of 
the wr pass ges. 
Laneline, Lanoline Toilet Seap, Cold Cream Pomade 2nd Toilet Lanoline. 
Asout Stat d No 50, American Section, 
Havgeline. Distilled active principles obtaines bo disthl« ion trum the American Witch Hazel, 
Hiamamelis Virginica, turinflammatiou an ivritated surtiives 
The Fairchild Pepsine and Vepsine Tabloids, Zymine Peptonizing Powders, &., & 
Formule and price lists supplied to the Medical: rofession sad Drug Trade on request. 


BURROUGHS, WELLCOME & CO. 


CORPUS LEAN 
Will reduce fat at rate of 10 te Pa Ths. 
permoenth without Injury te health. 
Send Ge. in stamps for seabed ciureubers 
covering testimonials. LE. Marah Ca, 
2815 Madison Sq., Philada. Pa. 


. 





ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 
Simply atopping the fat pretucine 
MADE effects of food. Thestpnly being stopped 


the natural working of the system draw. 
or the fat and reduces weight at once. 


Sold by ull Druggieta. 
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We retail at the lowent 

wholesale factory prices. f/ 

Sead stamp for Catalogue. 
Name focde desired 
LUBURG MF&. CO., 

1@ a. Sth St., Philads.. Pa 


Avtomatie Rrasze 


oh ¥ . ee i WP uta, 
u 
L Canebes FREE ; 
Peete WHEEL CHAIRS Soa ee ee hg 
' TO HIKE Above is an exact copy of a photograph of a 
Railroad wreck. Had the engineer carried a 
Keystone Dust-Proof Watch, which 


is not subject to variations arisin 
from dust and dampness, the wreck 


would probably never have occurred, 


A KEYSTONE DUST-PROOF RAILROAD 
WATCH costs $43.00— the WRECK 


COST MANY THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS. 
These watches are for sale either for ALL CASH 
or in our Co-operative Clubs for ONE DOLLAR 
A WEEK. If we have no selling agent in your 
town, better write us at once for terms, &c, 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB C0., 


Main Office in Co.’s own building. 


904 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARE YoU 
UnrT U RED ? 

That ia the question, Are you ruptured? If so, use 
FRINK'S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
sureand permanent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the laat twenty years, and they have 
stayed cured, Jt curea by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and building up and 
strengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
time closing the hernial opening, The Remedy 
is generally used in connection With a truss. Children 
in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
ofatruss, Soreness cuused by chafing or pressure of 
truss pads, relieved immediately. The pressure cap be 
relaxed graiually and the truss abandoned «together 
insix toeight weeks. Price of Remedy, sufficient te 
cure an ordinary case, $5; sample package, containing 
enough to show good effect, 91. Sent by mall, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price. Full direetions accempany each 
package. O. FRINK, sole proprietor, 34 Bram way, New 
Vork ‘Opposite the nnat nfien) 
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[Genrer CITY, MO. 


FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


in sums of $1,000 to $10,0U0 each, bearing interest at 
the rate of eight per cent per aunum. Interest pay- 
able semi-annually. These bonds are secured by firs! 
mortgages on Kiunsas City property worth three and 
four times the amount of bends, Prompt payment of 
orincipal and interest guaranteed at maiurity. Inter. 
eat coflectable through your own bank, with New York 
exchange added Recorded mortgage forwarded with 
each bond. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

issued in amounts of 8100 and upward, bearing interes? 
at the rate of eight per cent per annum. Certificates 
of deposit are secured by first mortgage bonds depos- 
ited with a trustee,a special deposit receipt to that 
effect, from the trustee, is attached to each certificate 
isgued, therefore making the certificate of deposit an 
absolutely safe investment. 

When ordering securities write vour name !n full, 
also that of your city, county and state, 


J. HK. BAUEBRLEIN & CO,, 
Mecurity Building. 
KANABAR CITY. MISSOURI 


TINE HONE -BEK KH —Anexrouen of Bid. 
jing Soc'ets m- hd aad purposes, Publi tied 
nent ly, an the inte e tet chess wio seek hunes of 
telvoin, WH. VarQOr am, Fd' or, The hone thatone 
da: one “ggav sis urd Fis ows vite od gt ee," one 
gabe about bimti lve ones, “4d hiv 6 to Molen 
or make (ia @ raid,” » the mes’ Taterel ad wi- 
versal sencimen inmao. Webel veth re is iething 
in vature which would preven: th ‘rui i n of thi 
hore, but the: he cau es vhich hinder it ars sciuly 
the bad awa by means of which mop are ch aed aut 
of betrecr i gs, ardprese te 'rem enjoyi g equal 
gecos. tu t eo nateral opp riuntie '0 68 hh meg 
provited by the Au herw Natur Beliewa g thi. w 
th Uetriveto bi gubout the repealo thos aws by 
maki g plam j rthow b d those laws are and what 
thes are, Sulseription price, §) cents a year in ad- 
Yence, Seampleconu +’ erton ap dic@li ou. | ublished 
by (BE HOME BEEKER PUBLISHIoG CO., Chicag a, 
LL OL ED 


Mee eet cata e Kew fore 
esidence, 703 Uniop st., Breoklya, Wusle furoished 
or all occasions, 






























S CARN w 
by Collecting Kinumen's 

$7.60 e Bones Boor Waerreae, 
We pey cash for them, Write to us fora circular. 
BIBEHAN & GON, 00 Cotharine Btrect, Hew York 
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